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AN HOUR IN “THE JOURNAL” OFFICE. 

I often wonder, when I view 
Tue JOURNAL’S pages clean and new, 
How many give a moment’s thought 
To all the care by which ’tis brought 
Before them thus; the news compiled, 
Advices given and queries filed; 
Each item in its proper place, 
Each “‘ ism’”’ given a little space, 
And all the educations new, 
With pros and cons, laid out to view! 
Not long ago, on this intent, 
I, in the office ‘‘ sanctum,’’ spent 
An hour or two. Fixed in my mind 
The impress alway shall I find. 

‘*Confusion worse confounded,”’ true 
You'd call it, if it fell on you 
To order from that chaos bring: 
You scarce could do a single thing. 
Come, now, in fancy, there with me 
And wait to see what we shall see. 
A maiden,—neither young nor fair,— 
Enters with an aggrieved air; 
All that she says we fail to catch,— 

something where they’ ve failed to match 
A letter with its proper ‘* cut.” 
The courteous editor says, ‘* But 
’Tis better so to advertise; 
Quite often the attraction lies 
ln something off the common run.”’ 
Then, ere with her he’s fairly done. 
He sees draw near a railroad man 
Who has ‘‘a new attractive plan 
Of travels, that, without dispute, 
Are cheapest for the Institute.”’ 
A young man, next, with book to show; 
And, modestly, he’d like to know 
If next week’s JOURNAL can contain 
A page or two of,—*‘ I'll explain 
The rest, if you can spare the time,”’— 
But all he said we cannot rhyme; 
For now a woman wants to know 
If she to Madison should go, 
How many gowns she ought to take ? 
What kind ? and more, till Pity’s sake 
You’d think would make her hold her tongue. 
But, no! ’tis in the middle hung, 
And ceaseless wags, till, out the door 
She goes, while none the fact deplore, 
Think you the Editor ’s confused 
By all this babel? No; amused 
Is much the better term. He looks 
As if mankind as well as books 
His lessons taught, Calm he pursues 
His even way, giving full dues 
To one and all; but, meanwhile, we 
Give mental thanks that we are free 
From all the cares which on him rest: 
More heartfelt thanks were ne’er expressed. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


_ — There is only one way to train a faculty, and that 
18 to work-it properly.—J. School Journal. 


— Don’t pet or crowd your bright pupils, nor scold 
nor neglect your dull ones. This hurts both; the bright 
usually need restraint, and the dull help.—Hducationist. 


— The one great hindrance to any improvement in 
the supervision of our schools to-day is the lack of a dis- 
position to pay for it.—Hon. 7. B. Stockwell, R. I. 


Frprrat Arp.—Nothing is more certain than that 
the local sense of responsibility about popular educa- 
tion, and willingness to make sacrifices for it, will be 
steadily weakened in the very States in which itis most 
necessary they should be strong, from the first day on 
which the jingle of Federal school-money is heard.— 
The Nation. 


In Stupy or Reap1na, paragraphing is very impor- 


*-f;|\tant. In each paragraph fix the important point, then 


in the sentence, thenin the phrase. This is the outline, 


the frame. Fix then the shade of coloring to apply. 
Emotional modification or coloring is done chiefly in 
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Exampie. — Every individual that inhabits the 
child’s little world is a model, and very accurately is 
each one studied and copied. When the little one en- 
ters school he finds models for writing and for drawing 


at his service, but the only model which he really studies 
is the one that presides at the desk. Woe to the child 
if the model be a poor one !—Miss Wentworth. 


Tue Grrxs with half a chance, and under intelligent 
guidance, would make as fair intellectual progress as 
the boys, but it seems to be taken for granted that they 
have no more intellect than young chickens, or kittens, 
and that it is quite in thé fitness of things that they 
should pose for hours over some millinery plates, and be 
ignorant of nearly everything else under the sun.— 
Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

Is rr True ?—Therein is one of the faults of the 
public schools,—a lack of education of the heart. Steer- 
ing clear of the Scylla of sectarianism, they have not 
found a middle course, but become wrecked on the 
Charybdis of heart ignorance. Children are not suffi- 
ciently trained to know the utility of the heart’s noblest 


sentiments. Respect for authority, for parents, for 
elders, may be quoted. Veneration also suffers.— Rabbi 
Mendes, of New York. 


Tue Crassics.—The most ardent champions of the 
supremacy of Latin in our educational system are those 
who have profited the least by it. It is singular, but it 
is true,—when a man has retained only two or three 
stray lines of Horace as the result of many hundred 


hours of hard work, he is most apt to become pathetic, 
or even furious if any one dares to question the useful- 
ness of that labor.—C. Petersen, in Scandinavia. 


Tue Onty Way in which a human being can make 
some approach to knowing the whole of a subject is by 
hearing what can be said about it by persons of every 
variety of opinion, and studying all modes in which it 
can be looked at by every character of mind. No wise 


man ever acquired his wisdom in any mode but this; 
nor is it in the nature of human intellect to become wise 
in any other manner.—John Stuart Mill. 


Reapine.—Fully half those who read either merely 
mouth words, getting no idea from them, or read trash 
which weakens and vitiates judgment, memory, and 
morals. To the first of these unfortunates, we ask the 
considuration of teachers. They are within our reach 
to a much greater extent than the second class. Be- 
sides, to thoroughly cure the former will greatly reduce 
the number of imbeciles who feed on rubbish and husks. 
The first antidote for moral poison of all kinds is real 
intelligence, — intelligence that is not smartness. No 
means for securing this can equal intelligent reading.— 
Minn. School Journal. ; 

Our Purit.—We collect his facts for him; we clas- 
sify them for him; we name them for him; we define 
for him the names we employ; we reason from the facts 
for him; in short, we do everything that is likely to 
render him stupid for life. It would be quite as reason- 
able to expect that he would grow physically strong if 
we ate and drank and took exercise for him, while he 
looked quietly on. We get rid of his brains, as some- 
body said, to make room for his learning; we crush out 
his native intelligence under pretense of developing it; 
we load him with knowledge, but prevent him from ac- 
quiring the power of making a wise use of it.— School 
Guardian (Eng.) 

More Recrsses.—The best ventilated school-build- 
ing ever constructed is not so well provided with pure 
air as all out-doors; and no throwing up of windows, 
no free gymnastics in-doors, can compensate for sponta- 


neous and exhilarating exercise in the unrestricted at- 
mosphere of the play-ground. Complaints of the evils 
of overwork in our schools are frequent and wide-spread. 
But, as a general rule, the troubles complained of arise, 
not from overwork, but from confinement in a vitiated 
atmosphere. This it is which lowers the tone of the 
physical system, and not unfrequently, for the time 
being, deprives the child of the power of intellectual 
application altogether. One educational result of this 
deprivation is, that we have things learned in a way 
almost purely mechanical. The pupil’s inability to use 
his other faculties throws him back upon the one last 
to fall into the comatose state,"and all the exertion he 
is capable of making falls upon a feeble and debilitated 


memory. If, then, any change from the general rule 
in regard to recesses is to be made, that change, as it 
seems to me, ought to be in the direction of more of 
them instead of less.— Supt. John Hancock, Ohio. 


CHARACTER THE CROWNING OBJECT OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY WM. M. THAYER, 


A few years since, the president of Yale College ex- 
posed the following motto of Commencement: “CHar- 
ACTER BEFORE CULTURE,—CULTURE BEFORE KNOWL- 
spGE.” Here education is presented in a nutshell, 
whether it be common or collegiate. Character is the 
ultimate object of all true education, for, without it, no 
person is qualified to live. Sir Walter Scott replied to 
an extravagant eulogium upon mere literary accomplish- 
ments, “ God help us! what a poor world this would be 
if that were the true doctrine! I have read books 
enough, and observed and conversed with enough of 
eminent and splendidly-cultured minds, too, in my time; 
but I assure you, I have heard higher sentiments from 
the lips of poor uneducated men and women, when ex- 
erting the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under diffi 
culties and afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts 
as to circumstances in the lot of friends and neighbors, 
than I ever yet met with out of the Bible. We shall 
never learn to respect our real calling and destiny, un- 
less we have taught ourselves to consider everything as 
moonshine, compared with the education of the heart.” 

Genius does not rule the life, it awakens admiration. 
The heart is sovereign as the world goes, and finally 
wields the power and commands the respect. The 
affections are superior to talents. Love is greater and 
nobler than brain. Mere intellectuality is dwarfish and 
weak beside spirituality. Intellect dazzles; but cHAR- 
ACTER leads, 

Martin Luther said, “ The prosperity of a country de- 
pends, not on the abundance of its revenues, nor on the 
strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its 
public buildings; but it consists in the number Of its 
cultivated citizens, in its men of education, enlighten- 
ment, and CHARACTER; here are to be found its true 
interests, its chief strength, its real power.” The coarse 
but sensible whaling captain uttered a ringing truth, in 
a rough way, when he said to Dr. Kane, “Bless you, 
sir! the soul willany day lift the body out of its boots.” 
It was an honest tribute to the great superiority of soul- 
qualities over physical and mental power. Emerson 
put it more pleasantly, thus: “A beautiful behavior is 
better than a beautiful face, and a beautiful soul is 
better than a beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure 
than statues or pictures,—it is the finest of the fine 
arts.” 

When Victoria offered an annual prize to the stu- 
dents of Wellington College, Prince Albert united with 
her in drawing the conditions,—awarding it, not to the 
most talented student, nor to the best scholar, but to 
the noblest youth,—the youth whose character ranked 


highest. Her Majesty offered s prize, also, to the 
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marines, under similar restrictions; and it was awarded 
to the noblest man. In her estimation, character is the 
crowning object of education. 

There is an incident which a great national sorrow 
enshrined in the hearts of the American people, illus- 
trative of the power of personal character to rule, as 
well as to invest common duties with grace and dignity. 
Twelve years ago and more, Mrs. Garfield, widow of our 
late lamented President, wrote to her husband, who was 
away from home, a letter which was designed for no 
other eyes than his. The letter, after a time, fell into 
the hands of Mr. Hinsdale, president of Hiram College, 
who read it to his pupils to show them how beautifully 
and royally heart-education will rule the life. After 
the death of President Garfield the letter was given to 
the public. From it we make the following extract: 

**T am glad to tell that out of all the toil and disappoint- 
ments of the summer just ended, I have risen up to a victory; 
that silence or thought since you have been awsy has won for 


my spirit atriamph. I read something like this the other day: 
* There is no healthy thought without labor, and thought makes 


‘the labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I have been able to 


climb up higher. It came to me one morning when I was 
making bread. I said to myself, ‘Here I am compelled by an 
inevitable necessity to make our bread this summer. Why not 
consider it a pleasant occupation, and make it so by trying to 
see what perfect bread [can make?’ It seemed like an in- 
spiration, ard the whole of life grew brighter. The very sun- 
shine seemed flowing down through my spirit into the white 
loaves, and now I believe my table is furnished with better 
bread than ever before; and this truth, old as creation, seems 
jast now to have become fully mine,—that I need not be the 
shrinking slave of toil, bat its regular master, making what- 
ever I do yield me its best fruits. You have been king of your 
work so long that may be you will laugh at me for having lived 
so long without my crown, but I am too glad to have found it at 
all to be entirely disconcerted even by your merriment. The 
wrongly educated woman thinks duties a disgrace, and frets 
under them, or shirks them if she can. She sees man triumph- 
antly pursuing his vocation, and thinks it is the kind of work 
he does which makes him grand and regnant; whereas it is 
not the kind of work at all, but the way in which, and the spirit 
with which he does it.” 


The bread-maker becomes as royal as a queen under 
the power of character. Culture beautifies the humble 
service, and virtue converts it into reigning. Even the 
bread-maker, who has made character the grand pur. 
pose of education, ranks as high as the highest. 

We see plainly how it is that talents, culture, and 
opportunities become character. These are not char- 
acter, though they are God-given; they are the material 
out of which pupils build character for themselves under 
the direction of wise educators, A bushel of apple seed 
is not the orchard; though labor, tact, and perseverance 
will produce the latter from it. Sothe physical, mental, 
and moral gifts of God are the material from which the 
noblest manhood and womanhood are made. Pupils 
build; teachers help. And here one fact affords great 
encouragement to youth of both sexes, as well as to their 
instructors ; viz., the works of God are improved by use; 
the works of men are impaired by use. These physical, 
mental, and moral powers are the works of God; the 
more they are used, within rational limits, the more 
they improve. Dress, jewels, books, and habitations,— 
the works of man,—will wear out; but the intellect 
strengthens and brightens by use. The pupil who 
needs greater encouragement to self-culture than this 
will lack character when he most needs it. For, as Dis- 


_ Faeli says, ‘The youth who does not look up will look 


down ; and the spirit that does not soar is destined to 
grovel.” 

Neither are the works of God impoverished by giving. 
The sun lights ten thousand worlds as easily as one. 
A single candle will light a million others without dimin- 
ishing its own light. So the God-given qualities of mind 
and heart dispense light and goodness without draft 
upon their resources. Both intellect and character con- 
tribute their aid to thousands, and still have no less to 
give. They can bless a million, and still possess undi- 
minished resources for other millions. Yea, better than 
that; for the Divine Law increases their resources by 
expending them. The more they give the more tliey 
have to give. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” “To him that hath shall be given.” Here 
is the fundamental law of true education. We cannot 
conceive how God could offer greater encouragement to 
youth in efforts at selfimprovement. This is doing 
“exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 


of life largely outnumber its successes ! 


It is not only the offer of a reward, but rewarding us 
for gaining the reward. 

To return to our proposition, Herbert Spencer puts 
it in a practical way, thus: “How to live ?—that is the 
essential question for us; not how to live in the mere 
material sense only, but in the widest sense. The gen- 
eral problem which comprehends every special problem 
is,—the right ruling of conduct in all directions under 
all circumstances. In what way to treat the body; in 
what way to treat the mind; in what way to manage 
our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what 
way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilize all 
those sources of happiness which nature supplies; how 
to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage to our- 
selves and others; how to live completely. And this 
being the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by con- 
sequence, the great thing which education has to teach. 
To prepare us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge; and the only rational mode 
of judging of any educational course is, to judge in what 
degree it discharges such function.” 

This view of education differs very much from that 
entertained by the mass of people. Going to school a 
few years, learning to read and write, studying arith- 
metic, geography, and possibly Latin and Greek,—this 
is education in their view. No wonder that the failures 
John Brown 
once said to Emerson, “ For a settler in a new country, 
one good, believing man is worth a hundred,—nay, 
worth a thousand men without cHARAcTER.” A “new 
country ” opens an ample field for learning and culture; 
but these may prove worse than useless without genuine 
personal worth. So that even for pioneer life, —for 
which it has generally been supposed that any one would 
do,—that education is best which builds spotless charac- 
ter. Such persons as John Brown would make pioneers, 
would take up the burden of life cheerfully and hopefully, 
and make the most of it. Their belief in God and them- 
selves converts hardships and trials into material 
for character, as the pearl-oyster transmutes the 
grain of sand that has worked within its shell into a 
costly gem. “To him that hath shall be given.” To 
the pioneer of character shall be given more character, 
and he shall have abundance. All his previous knowl- 
edge, culture, and opportunities will contribute to this 
result. But, from the pioneer without character shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. Ten years 
hence he will have less character than he has now. 

Life is never problematical to a youth whose educa- 
tion culminates in the noblest virtues. He wins in the 
race. The trumpet-call of purTy rallies him for every 
emergency; and her call is superior to intellect, greater 
than genius, loftier than fame, higher than art, and 
more inspiring than pleasure, because it commands them 
all. Duty! There is no grander watchword for human 
life; it is charged with conscience; it is animated with 
courage. The dutiful, conscientious man is brave; un- 
principled men and. women are cowards. They are 
the last persons to stand in the breach for the right. 
Lowell sings,— 


‘* They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three,”’ 


Following the behests of duty makes the character 
strong. Impressing all the faculties into this self-sacri- 
ficing service secures both strength and beauty of action, 
causing the observer to say, with George Herbert, “A 
handful of good life is better than a bushel of learning;” 
not that he would value learning less, ‘but character 


more. 

We close this paper with the words of Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke: “Education, in the true sense, is not mere 
instruction in Latin, English, French, or history. It is 
the unfolding of the whole human nature. It is grow- 
ing up in all things to our highest possibility. This is 
a life-work; a work in which our teachers are the 
heavens and the earth, day and night, work and rest, 
nature and society, heavenly inspirations and human 
sympathies, success and failure, sickness, pain, bereave- 
ment; all of this great human life. And with this 
teaching there must be earnest desire and purpose in 
our own soul to grow, to become larger, deeper, higher, 
nobler, year by year.” 


ELECTION OF SCHOOL THEACHERS. 


BY COL. HOMER B, SPRAGUE. 


[The following article to one of our daily papers is so fair 
and just a protest against the evils of the uncivil service of our 
schoo! elections, that it is worthy of wide circulation, and we 
trust our exchanges will pass it on to their readers.—Ep.] 


Permit me to enter a protest against a usage that 
discredits the profession of the teacher, impairs his effi- 
ciency, and sometimes inflicts upon him irremediable 
wrong. I refer to the election of instructors for the 
term ofa single year, instead of during good behavior 
and useful service. 

Let us suppose a case. A gentleman whom we may 
call A. B., distinguishes himself as a successful teacher 
in a neighboring State. His fame reaches Boston, and 
our school committee invite him hither. He accepts 
the invitation, and, after years of meritorious service in 
a subordinate position, he is promoted to the principal- 
ship of an important school. For a dozen years or 
more he fills this high position. Under his manage- 
ment his pupils, though from the least favored portion 
of the city, become patterns of good behaviour, of cheer- 
ful industry, and of gratifying intellectual and moral 
progress. His school is in many respects a model of 
excellence. But suppose that A. B. has in some mys- 
terious way incurred the enmity of a member of the 
school committee, who secretly and persistently goes 
to work to stir up opposition in the Board. I 
hear of this opposition. I visit the school. I find 
it a marvel of good order, evincing wise, unremitting 
labor on the part of the master, and studiousness on 
the part of the pupils. They seem visibly lifted in the 
scale of being by the presence, the instruction, and the 
example of this man. I see daily, too, in the charac- 
ter and conduct, of some of my own best pupils, who 
have come from him to me, the fruit of his years of 
painstaking fidelity and skill. I converse with them, 
and learn that they regard him with respect and grate- 
ful affection. 

Further, as an officer of a society especially charged 
with the duty of protecting the purity of the young, | 
am officially made cognizant of much self-denying labor 
and watchful care on the part of A. B., out of school- 
hours, in guarding his pupils against dangerous tempt- 
ations, as vigilant, as resolute, and as tenderly solicit- 
ous to save them frem ruin as if they were his own 
children. My confidence in his integrity is shared by 
others. The members of a great educational organiza- 
tion, one of the oldest and largest in America,elect him to 
the responsible position of treasurer, and he discharges 
this duty, as he has discharged every duty, with fidelity 
and success, But long ago he crossed that school com- 
mittee-man’s track, and the resolution was formed, “ A. 
B. must go.” Perhaps his place is wanted for some- 
body else; or it may be that some subordinate teacher 
is not loyal to him; or he is not strong in some one 
branch of learning ; or his knees are stiff in the presence 
of the great man “dressed in a little brief authority ;” 
or there is some other unknown cause of hostility, and 
“ A. B, must go.” 


How the result is brought about none but those in 
the plot know; but some Wednesday morning in March 
the community are surprised to find by the newspapers 
that the School Committee failed to elect A. B. the even- 
ing before. Who voted against him? Who were his 
accusers? What were the objections to him? Un- 
known. He is struck down in the dark; secretly ostra- 
cised, but publicly humiliated; the reputation earned 
by the faithful and successful labor of twenty-five years 
is instantly clouded; the income on which he relied for 
the support of his family, the education of his children, 
and the good work he was doing for humanity, is gone. 
If he has had a foreboding of his fate, the harassing 
anxiety has for weeks and months incapacitated him 
from giving his best energies to his school duties; if he 
has had no warning or suspicion of his coming doom, 
he is pierced at once with poignant distress, or smitten 
down as with a thunderbolt. Is there a higher tribunal 
that can give him a fair trial, and reverse the decision ? 
None. Dismissed, discredited, where shall he look for 
employment? Vacant positions are few. It may take 
years to regain his standing. The undeserved shame 
may cost him health and life. “My dear friend, if this 
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goes against me, I shall not live through it.” Itisa 
pretty grave crime that is punished by a fine of two or 
three thousand dollars; but here the victim has com- 
mitted no crime, no misdemeanor, no impropriety. The 
worst criminal is entitled to # copy of the indictment, 
time to prepare his defence, counsel to aid him, the 
privilege of meeting his accusers face to face, of cross- 
examining adverse witnesses, of arguing his cause before 
a learned court and an impartial jury of twelve honest 
But A. B. is only a faithful schoolmaster. “ He 


men. 


must go 
If this supposed case were of next to im possible occur- 


rence, the insult to the whole body of teachers might be 
borne. But this man’s fate,—stabbed in the back, 
stabbed in the dark, stabbed by unknown hands,—is 
possible for every one of the 1,300 instructors in the 
public schools of Boston. Surely our boys and girls 
ought to be under the instruction of self-respecting, 
courageous, God-fearing men; but what manly man will 
enter a profession that has no safeguards against such 
possibilities ? 

The remedy is easy. Lot this annual humiliation, 
this crippling anxiety, and this liability of keen and 
cruel injustice, cease. Let teachers be elected to serve 
during efficiency and good behavior. Let us have no 
possibility of this worse than Greek ostracism in Massa- 


chusetts. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES 8. DANA. 


So noted was the schoolmaster in the days of Xeno- 
phon for severity in the discipline of his pupils that, 
in his summary of the character of one of the five gen- 
erals who led “the Ten Thousand” from Persia after 
their defeat by the Persian army, he says of Clearchus: 
“He was not agreeable, but was always harsh and se- 
vere, so that his soldiers always stood in awe of him, as 
children stand in awe of a schoolmaster ;””—thus seem- 
ing to imply that the means taken by the pedagogues 
in ancient Greece to enforce discipline were exceed-, 
ingly rigorous,—possibly quite as much so as those em- 
ployed by Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby, or by the mas- 
ters of the charity school where Oliver Twist was a 
persecuted pupil. 

But, to pass from the realms of antiquity and fiction 
to times more modern and things more real, our ances- 
tors in the first and second degree can relate many in- 
cidents of brutality in the management of the district 
schools of their day. To come down, however, to the 
present time, we can certainly mark a decided change 
for the better in school discipline. There are, to be 
sure, rural districts where the refining influences of 
civilization have not as yet established kindness in the 
place of severity as a means of securing order; but, as 
arule, we can certainly say that both in the country 
and in the city there has been marked improvement. 
In these districts the schoolmaster must show himself a 
man of war, so to speak, as well as a man of intellect. 
When a new master presents himself he is carefully 
watched; all the large boys of the district, some of 
whom come as a matter of curiosity, and others because 
they have nothing else to do, have probably precon- 
certed some sort of a plan by which to test his mettle at 
a favorable opportunity ; and, if he prove wanting in 
force of character or in muscular development, it will in 
all probability go hard with him, even if he can retain 
his position at all. Indeed, these troubles between 
schoolmasters and refractory pupils have formed the 
basis of hundreds of newspaper stories as well as the 
subjects of bound volumes. But fortunately such die- 
tricts are few in number, and are constantly diminish- 
ing. The teachers of to-day, unlike many of their pre- 
decessors of a half-century ago, have learned that teach- 
ing is largely a labor of love. They have learned that 
kindness will accomplish more in correcting the conduct 
of a child, and is far more conducive to his mental hap- 
piness. They have learned that the secret of success 
in teaching is to interest themselves in their pupils, and 
hence to interest the pupils in their work. Nor is this 
change in the matter of corporal punishment due en-! 
tirely to the teachers. One of the chief causes is the 
substitution in so many instances of female for male 


teachers, Few are the localities in which the very fact 


+ 


that the teacher is a lady will not insure respect for her 
on the part of her pupils, and this respect is of course a 
great help to her in governing. Moreover, school com- 
mittees, which formerly were less of a controlling force 
in the management of schools than they are to-day, have 
in later times, as a rule, taken the part of the scholar 
rather than of the teacher. The almost unlimited au. 
thority of the latter has been curbed by strict rules. 
In many cities it is not allowable for a teacher to pun- 
ish one of his pupils corporally, and in others the 
teacher is compelled to keep a record of all such pun- 
ishments, giving the name of the pupil and the date, 
the occasion and the severity of the punishment; and 
in localities where the matter is left to the discretion of 
the teacher, the change in public sentiment has had a 
decided influence in lessening the frequency and sever- 
ity of corporal punishments. 


But another important influence is the resort that 
has been had by offended parents to the law, thus bring- 
ing the matter before the courts to settle the power and 
authority of the teacher in this respect. The cases thus 
settled are numerous, and all seem to agree that this 
authority is much the same as that of the parent over 
the child, only in a less degree; it being maintained that 
whereas the parent is restrained in the infliction of 
punishment by a natural parental affection, the teacher, 
having no such restraint, is more likely to be unneces- 
sarily severe, and is, hence, liable to be arraigned in 
cases when the parent would not be liable. An inter- 
esting case between master and pupil came before a 
Vermont court twenty-five years ago, in which Hon. 
Geo. T. Edmunds, now senator from that State, was 
counsel for the defendant. The teacher was returning 
hothe after echool, and, while passing the house of a 
pupil, the latter insulted him, On the opening of 
school the next morning the teacher administered a 
sound flogging. The parent brought an action for dam- 
ages, but lost his case in the lower court. The decision, 
however, was reversed by the higher court, thereby 
granting a new trial. The case involved the question 
of excessive punishment, which is certainly a difficult 
point to determine, as the opinions rendered by differ- 
ent judges indicate. The judge in this case declared 
that a punishment, which should break one of a pupil’s 
limbs, or permanently injure his health, to be excessive 
in the eye of the law; and upon that point all decisions 
are unanimous. He furthermore declared that the 
amount of the punishment should be regulated accord- 
ing to the offence, the age, and size of the pupil. From 
this and other cases we also learn that the punishment 
must be for the good of the school, and not to gratify 
personal malice. And the same punishment, if for the 
good of the school, might not be subject toa fine, which, 
if shown to be inflicted in a malicious spirit, would be 
liable. All agree that the question of excessive punish 
ment is a difficult one to settle, and that the benefit of 
the doubt should always be on the side of the master. 
Indeed, in most of the cases that have come before 
courts, where the teacher has not grossly superseded his 
authority, he seems to be the favored party. In one 
case decided in North Carolina, nearly fifty years ago, 
the judge was especially lenient toward the teachers. 
In closing his remarks he said: “ Although these rules 
(which he had just cited) leave it in their (the teachers’) 
power to commit acts of indiscreet severity with legal 
impunity, these indiscretions will probably find their 
check and correction in parental affection and in public 
opinion; and, if they should not, they must be tolerated 
as a part of those imperfections and inconveniences 
which no human laws can wholly remove or redress.” 

So much for the legal phase of the question. But in 
the tender age of so large a proportion of the pupils in 
our schools, in the dullness of some minds, and in the 
influences which surround them in the home, we can see 
reasons for leniency on the part of the teacher toward 
the pupil, of which the law can take no cognizance. It 
would indeed be a tyrannical teacher who should strive 
only to keep within the limits of the law. Happily, as 
has before been intimated, the relations between pupil 
and instructor are more pleasant and profitable to both 
today than fifty, forty, or even ten years ago. Now 


| and then a case of severity arises to remind us of the 


ancient times, which creates much hard feeling between 
the parties and the friends of each,—cases, oftentimes, 


in which a little of the teacher’s force of character might 
have accomplished as much as the rod, and have averted 
that feeling of bitterness sure to follow any but the 
mildest punishments. 

The most successful, the most respected, and the most 
beloved teachers find very little use for corporal punish- 
ment of any kind. A friend, a young and successful 
teacher, once writing to me, and referring to teaching 
as alabor of love said: “I feel increasingly that ‘ though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels,’ and 
‘though I understand all mysteries and all knowledge 
and have not charity, I am nothing.’ And so I try to 
love every pupil when I try to teach, and to work with 
them and for them mainly because I love them and want 
to do them good. In order to do this I have to live in 
constant communion with Him whose nature and whose 
name is love.” 


THE UNIVERSE. 


A SUGGESTIVE VIEW, FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. — RID- 
ING UPON A COMET, 


If aman could ride upon a comet as it approached the sys- 
tem from the outer space, says (Garret P. Servise in the New 
York Sun), he would obtain a true conception of our situation 
in the universe. Suppose our rider meets his comet a hundred 
thousand millions of miles from the sun. Even then he has 
not traversed one two-hundredth part of the interval separating 
the sun from the nearest fixed star, but he has left all the 
planets far behind him. From that magnificent height and 
distance what a prospect expands around him! Here he is, out 
in open space, which spreads away in every direction. There 
is no sunlight here, for at this distance the sun has dwindled to 
a star, and twinkles among its fellows. There is no air here, 
and the vast dome of the universe is like jet, with countless 
millions of stars glittering on every side like diamonds in the 
black depths. Yet it is not even starlight, for there is no 
medium to diffase their radiations. 

And that little point of piercing light yonder; that insignifi- 
cant star, is the sun, which was wont to shed such an incom- 
prehensible blaze of light; to turn night into day; whose rising 
was like a new creation of light and life upon the earth? Aye, 
there is no doubtof it. Thus at one stride into space the star- 
quenching sun is diminished toaspark. And where are the 
planets, where the earth? Hidden in the rays of that star. 

As the comet approaches our system, this great city of space 
in which we dwell begins to open upon his view as the shining 
cupolas and minaretes of Damascus rise from afar before the 
delighted eyes of the traveler approaching slowly across the 
plains of Syria. First, perhaps, he catches sight of that mys- 
terious trans-Neptunian planet, which no human eye has ever 
yet beheld, but whose existence some astronomers believe has 
been demonstrated by means of comets which it has made 
prisoners to the sun, — turning them by its attraction into 
closed orbits as they entered the outskirts of the solar system. 
He sees this far-away sentinel planet revolving at a distance 
from the sun equal to nearly twice that of Neptune. Yet, 
from this point of view, it seems to be just outside the rays of 
the sun. But, forthwith, as he continues to approach, he 
catches sight of another faintly-shining planet circling round 
the sun, much nearer than the first. It is Neptune. Then 
Saturn, with its rings, emerges to view, next, gigantic Jupiter 
rolls into sight; then, that swarm of tiny worlds, the asteroids; 
and then ruddy Mars, after which our earth, with its attend- 
ant moon, turns its round, spotted face to his view. Venus 
and Mercury and the teeming million of meteors that crowd 
the neighborhood of the sun appear in turn, and finally, the 
voyage from outer space beholds the whole solar system glow- 
ing with light and beauty before him. 

It must make the blood of the man upon the comet tingle 
when he perceives the terror and astonishment that his fiery 
courser inspires among the worlds he passes swiftly in his 
flight. What if there should bea collision? But luckily for 
him all gates are wide open, and he has a clear road, this 
John Gilipin of the skies. 

As he darts across the orbits of the planets, supposing the 
direction of the comet’s motion not to be greatly inclined to the 
general plane of the system, he is able to study the aspect of 
these various worlds. Terrestrial astronomers can never have 
such views as he gets of those outposts of the solar system, 
Uranus and Neptune. He obtains, perhaps, an insight into 
the nature and constitution of the splendid rings that encircle 
Saturn, to possess which a Galileo or a Herschel would almost 
have bartered life itself. He perceivesin Jupiter, far more 
clearly than we are able to do with our greatest telescopes, the 
marvelous phenomena of a giant planet which is just being 
born out of the chaotic elements of an extinguished sun. He 
has a close view of some of the throng of minute planets that 
circulate between Jupiter and Mars,—planets which are so 
small, some of them, that their equators might serve as a race 
track for Weston and Rowell and the other go-as-you-please 
pedestrians. 

What wonderful sights may he not behold upon Mars, a 
world that has advanced its planetary development many 
ages beyond the earth, and to whose inhabitants some astrono- 
mers have not hesitated to ascribe achievements that would 


be as impossible to the descendants of Adam as the bridging of 
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the Atlantic Ocean. . . . + And at last the 
comet is face to face with the terrors of its perihelion passage. 
It must swing around the sun, which from a little starhas now 
grown to a gigantic orb of fire, so close as almost to touch it. 
Long before he approached so near, the comet’s rider beheld 
astonishing appendages about the sun. Instead of a smooth, 
dazzling white globe, he saw the sun ringed with scarlet 
flames, while shooting out on every side, hundreds of thou- 
sands, and in some cases perhaps even million of miles, were 
huge fans and shafts of wonderful light, like fiery spokes 
radiating from the glowing hub of the solar system. 

And now as the comet darts closer in, he sees the whole sur- 
face of this melting-pot of the elements surging and swirling 
in the mighty rush of contending solar forces. People have 
lost their heads by gazing too long at the Niagara whirlpool. 
That would tear a ship to pieces. But there are maelstroms 
here in the sun that would shatter and swallow a world. Iron 
and copper and zinc are here reduced to vapor and spouted 
heavenward thousands and even hundreds of thousands of miles, 
and down they come again, ceaseless and awful rain molten 
metal. Aye, masses of sun-substance and hurled from beneath 
the glowing surface and go hurtling out into space, scattering 
white-hot showers of fragments, and cooling and condensing 
as they go, never to come back again,—flung forth by the 
tormented sun to wander until they fall perchance upon the 
earth or on some other planet, or join the system revolving 
around a distant star. What a giganic Gatling gun of the 
universe, belching fire and smoke and fearful missiles, must 
the comet face now! 

At the perihelion swing the tremendous globe of the sun 
seems to fill the whole expanse of the sky, a boundless, raging, 
tossing, and spouting sea of unquenchable fire, a universal 
conflagation wherein iron and all the metals, calcium and all 
the elements of the solid rocks, flaming, lick the heavens. 
There are no words invented that can describe the heat, the 
glare, and the roar of it. 

This terrific passage around the sun is the culmination of the 
comet’s career, the firey Cape Horn of its voyage. Flung off 
by the storm giant, it speeds away again, back through the 
realm of the planets, and out into the black depths from 
which it emerged. 

Even though furnished with the wings of imagination, the 
rider must look alive and leap quickly as his racer passes the 
earth, unless he would be carried back again into the outer 
darkness. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The June numberof The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell & Co.. 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York City, contains for a frontispiece “A Study,” 
painted by Edward Burne Jones,— “ Fontainbleau” ; “ Village Commu- 
nities of Painters,” by Stevenson, with seven engravings ; ‘‘ The Con- 
fession,”’ painted Theodore Poeckh: “ Illustrations of Musset,’’ by 
W.E H.: “Some Venetian Visiting Cards,” ag with seven en- 
gravings ; “Sculptare at the jComédie Fran Houdon,” by Hake, 
with engravings ; ‘‘ Adolf Menzel,’’ by Helen Zimmun, and three engrav- 
ings ; ** Le Stryge”’ on Etching. and “ Syou House,” by Balfour, and five 
engravings ; ‘‘ The lady of Schloss Ambras,” by Jalia Cartwright, ‘‘ The 
New Home,” by Carl Miicke ; The Chronicle of Art, and American Notes, 
Price, $3.50 per year ; 35 cents single namber. An admirable magazine, 
and a rich number for June. 


— The Missionary Herald, published by the Amer. Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreiga Missions, Boston, Mass.,— Charles Hatchins, Esq. 
manager,—has reached its 80th volume; price, $1.00 per year. It has be- 
come a power in this country and throughout the world not only in mis- 
sionary enterprise, but in geography and ethnology and all science. It 
would be difficult to point to any other publication of equal expense 
which has done so much for Christianity and civilization. It would 
searcely be too much to say that the Missionary Herald is one of the 
ablest conducted magazines in this country. It is difficult to estimate the 
educational vaine of sucha magazine to the home churches. It has 
trained up two generations of Christians to a broad, world-wide compre- 
hension of Christ’s kingdom. 


— The Bay State Monthly for May, 1884, presents a number of unex- 
ceptionally interesting papers. The opening article contains a brief sketch 
of the life of Prest. Chester A. Arthur, by Ben Perley Poore (with steel 
engra ); followed by a very pretty poem entitled ‘‘ Yesterday,” by 
Kate L Brown: “The Boundary Lines of Old Groton,” Sami, Abbott 
Green, M.D. (with map); a very instructive and interesting historical 
sketch of * Bunker Hill,” by Gen. H. B. Carrington, U. 8. A., LL.D. 
(with map); “ The Young Men’s Christian Associations of Massachusetts,”’ 
by Russell Sturgis, Jr., and others of Pa ability. Terms, Geos year, 
—single numbers, 25 cents. Boston: 31 Milk street: John tock & 
Co,. publishers. 

— The Homilitic Monthly, for May, published by Fank & Wagnalls, 10 
and 12 Dey street, New York city (price $2.50 a year, 25 cents a single 
number), is full of valuable matter. In the Sermonic Department Dr. 
Heary M. Booth discourses on “ Religion in a Busy Life” ina le ex- 
ceedin ¥ chaste and beautifal. The shorter sermon by President Robin- 
son, of Brown University, is characteristic of his original and vigorous 
way of thinking. The outlines of sermons, particularily that of Dr. Beh- 
rends, entitled ** Certitudes of Religion ,” more than average merit, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher writes on “ Evolution,” in ite bearings on 


Christian Doctrine. The Letter by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and Professor 
Doremus’s reply to it, will be read with decided interest. 


— The British Quarterly Review for April 1884 presents to its readers a 

number of interesting articles. Among the most prominent may be men- 

tioned : “ Mechanical by 
gow 


— The April and May numbers of the Shakespeariana contain the fol. 
lowing able papers: “‘ The Nationalities of Shakespeare,” by John Fraser; 
“ Portraits of Shakespeare,” F. Parker Norris; “ Shakespearian Crit- 
icism on the Continent,” by W. Hunt; “The Fairies of the Midsam- 
mer Nigbt’s Dream,” by Mrs. Henry Pott; “On Shakes Provin- 
cialisms,” by J. N. Laughlin; *‘ The Shakespeare Cult in France.” Pa- 
per 15 cents per copy. phia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 


— Harper's Monthly Magazine for June, 1884 contains a series of espe- 
cially valuable articles as follows : ** Biarritz” by Lucy C, Dillie ; “ A De- 
py ey ef the North Shore of Lake Su or,’’ Joho A. Batler; 
‘The New York Custom House,” by R. Wheatly ; “ Sheffield,” by W. H. 
@ = Nature,” by Wm. ; “The Great 

estern March,” . W. Higginson, and others, - . N 

— Judge Tourgée will contribute a poem on “‘ Decoration Day,” to the 


iseue of his magazine, The Continent, which will appear on that anni- 
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All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Ratgers College Grammar School, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


NOTES. 

We shall soon publish a statement from Yale College, both 
as to the general impression the examiners gain of the weak 
points of the applicants for admission there, and also a state- 
ment based upon the statistics of the past few years. This 
kindness of Professor Wright cannot fail to be an aid to the 
preparatory schools. 

Phillips-Andover Academy is making a collection of the En- 
glish and American editions of the works of Vergil. It will 
form a part of the Taylor Memorial Library. 

Several New York high schools are, as usual, being kept in 
suspense because of the efforts of reformers who would banish 
the classics from the course of study. This trouble is chronic. 

Teaching Latin and Greek by correspondence is on the in- 
crease, and it is claimed good results are gained. 

Many teachers of Latin are very justly insisting upon a more 
thorough knowledge of the principles of the English language 
before they allow pupils to begin the study of Latin. 

The following plan of review work seems to be good. It is 
in some cases worthy of atrial. Review for translation; then 
review for leading points of syntax touched upon in class dur- 
ing the advance work. Next review geographically, tracing 
out in a connected form and by map-drawing the principal 
places, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., mentioned. This should 
be done connectedly. Next review personally, — that is, a re- 
view of the leading persons mentioned. Review historically, 
tracing out the course of events. Then review for particular 
passages to be memorized, or upon which special stress is to 
be laid. All this need not take so much time as might at first 
appear. As is often the case, all these are frequently attempted 
at the same time, and no one of them done thoroughly. A 
special aim for each day would bring better results. 

PARTICULAR METHODS OF TEACHERS. 

We continue from last week the mention of methods used in 
the class-room, which different teachers have made emphatic. 
One teacher has some one pupil write out and bring into class 
a written statement of constructions mentioned on the previous 
day. This is written out carefully, references given to the 
grammars, and the list is corrected by the teacher and class 
daily. A list of other matters made prominent is also brought 
in in connection with this. The paper used is of uniform size, 
and each day’s work is preserved and kept for school use. At 
review time, and when examinations are in store, this scrap. 
book, if it may be so called, is in constant demand. It is kept 
where pupils can find ready access to it. 

Another teacher finds unexpected examinations a great help, 
as they serve to keep his class always ready. These are usu- 
ally written and limited in time. 

Another teacher thinks a comparative view of Latin and 
Greek should be kept in mind when teaching both in the same 
course. The similarities and differences between the two are 
noted, attention called to them in class, and the class is then 
held responsible for them. 

EXERCISE FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Baiter and Kayser’s Text. 

Scr. in castris ad Pontem Argenteum XI. Kal. Iun. a. u. ¢: 
711. M. Lepidus Imp. Iter. Pont. Max. 8. D. M. Tullio Cicer- 
oni, §S. v. b. 6. &. v. cum audissem Antonium cum suis copiis, 
praemisso L. Antonio cum parte equitatus, in provinciam meam 
venire, cum exercita meo ab confluente [ab Rhodano] Castra 
movi ac contra eos venire institui. itaque continuis itineribus 
ad Forum Voconil veni et ultra castra ad flamen Argenteum 
contra Aantonianos feci. P. Ventidius suas legiones tris coni- 
unxit cum eo et ultra me castra posuit; habebat antea legionem 
Guintam et ex reliquis legionibus magnam multitudinem, sed 
inermorum., equitatum habet magnum: nam omnis ex proelio 
integer discessit, ita ut sint amplius equitum milia quinque. 
ad me complures milites et equites ab eo transierunt et in dies 
singulos eius copiae minuuntur; Silanus et Culleo ab eo dis- 
cesserunt. nos etsi graviter ab iis laesi eramus, quod contra 
nostram voluntatem ad Antonium ierant, tamen nostrae hu- 
manitatis et necessitudinis causa eorum salutis rationem habui- 
mus; nec tamen eorum opera utimur neque in castris habe- 
mus neque ulli negotio praefecimus. quod ad bellum hoc 
attinet, nec senatui nec rei publicae deerimus. quae postea 
egerimaus, faciam te certiorem. 

QUERIES. 

A teacher from New York writes to know if we lay much 
stress upon the teaching of the accent in Greek, and meter in 
Latin, 

Ans.—Yes; if accents are to be taught at all they should 
‘be taught exactly. While meter may only be an attendant of 
true poetry, it is so close an attendant as to be necessary for a 
critical study of a poem. 

Another teacher from New York inquires whether we would 
advise her to teach mythology carefully and fully, or to only 


touch upon the main points. 

Ans.—It depends upon the school and the class. Under or- 
dinary circumstances we believe in a knowledge of the Greek 
on —_ mythology, not so much for itself as for what it 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have given 
tion of the brain, 


it with decided benefit ‘in a case of innu 
from abuse of alobo). 


DRIFT. 

— The Rev. Joseph Cook has delivered himseif of a “ pre- 
lude”’ on the “issues of the Presidential campaign,” among 
which we find peremptory demands on the South for a much 
higher state of civilization than prevails in some localities of 
that widely extended country. Unfortunately Mr. Cook leaves 
out the educational question, which is really the only practical 
solution of Southern difficulties, and proposes to muddle affairs 
still more by insisting on mixed schools, whenever supported 
by public money. If Mr. Cook were transported from Tremont 
Temple, Boston, to a county in Alabama, inhabited by five 
times as many plantation negroes as white people,—80 per 
cent. of the colored and 25 per cent. of the whites unable to 
read, the superior white people, “‘land-poor,” struggling to get 
out from under the wreck of complete destruction of society 
itself twenty years ago,—he might realize that it is one thing 
to call upon the Government of the United States to establish 
genuine republican society in that county, and another thing 
to do it; that the only way out of that social everglade is to 
take those different classes, as they are, and gradually lift up 
the lowest till they can be brought in vital connection with the 
highest; and that to insist on the school methods of Boston in 
such a locality is not a proof of wisdom ; and, finally, that the 
present public-school system of Alabama, with Col Armstrong 
as secretary, and Messrs. Patterson, Washington, and others, di 
rectors of colored normal schools, and good Mrs. Tutweiler and 
others training white teachers, and the Nation furnishing ma- 
terial aid, is, on the whole, as sensible a way out of the diffi- 
culty as can probably be devised by the great Monday lecturer 


himself. We would suggest that Joseph Cook leave Alabama 
to work out her salvation on this line, and turn his attention 
to Senator Morgan, who so eminently misrepresented his State 
in the recent debate in the Senate. 


— Unless Prof. Hailmann and the kindergarten experts take 
a new turn in the machinery, the new-fashion school called by 
this magical name bids fair to become an educational nuisance. 
Everywhere we come upon little squads of children, gathered 
around some amiable lady, with a kindergarten sign over the 
door and a box of the gifts inside. In fact, the concern is 
usually a very disorderly nursery, where a score of children are 
let loose to ‘‘develop”’ according to their own sweet will, by 
worrying their poor teacher with innumerable questions, fuss- 
ing in a promiscuous way and going home more unruly than 
they came, with small addition of knowledge and no valuable 
training. One chronic pest of this arrangement, as well as a 
good many of our new primary schools, worked on the devel- 
opment theory, is found in the pranks of the unruly, turbulent, 
and talkative boys or girls that inevitably come to the front, 
**bulldoze’’ the class and turn the session into a “‘ struggle for 
existence’ of the school itself. Every school, like a commu- 
nity, on whatever theory conducted, is a failure until it can 
secure to its members a peaceable, orderly, and quiet atmos- 
phere for study, and keep its criminal or mischievous class from 
interference with the rights of the majority. Of course it is 
better to discipline a spoiled child by high than by low methods, 
and, to a certain extent, the teacher may use the school to 
codperate in the reformation of the criminal or turbulent class. 
But when the theory is pushed too far, the school is dominated 


by the most insolent and absolute tyranny on earth,—the whims 
of a little squad of bad boys and girls. Andon that rock the 
kindergarten and the new primary school, in the hands of an 
incompetent, inevitably gets aground. ° 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND LETTER. 


There is a plain, brick school-house situated at the corner of 
College and Prospect streets, Providence, which, although neat in 
appearance, has little about its exterior to attract attention, and 
yet it is one of the oldest preparatory schools in New England. 
It ante-dates the American Revolution by more than a score 
of years, and one can count on the fingers of one hand the 
names of similar institutions in New England which are older 
than, or, indeed, as old as, the University Grammar School 
which has occupied its present quarters for more than seventy 
years, and which at that time had seen almost a half-century 
of existence. It was established as the nucleus of Brown Uni- 
versity, and has been a feeder for that institution ever since 
its foundation. 

President Manning was its first principal, and among the 
teachers enrolled in the catalogue are names of persons who 
have held high posts of honor in the State and Nation,—men 
who have helped make Rhode Island history what it is. 
Nearly forty years ago Dr. Merrick Lyon became connected 
with the management, and during this period he has shaped 
the policy of the school, and has been largely instrumental in 
making it what it is to-day,—one of the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. Dr. Lyon was associated with Pro- 
fessor Frieze, now of Michigan University, for some years, 
until he accepted the professorship alluded to, when Mr. Emory 
Lyon took his place in the University Grammar School. 

This school has, in years past, sent a goodly number of stu- 
dents to the various leading New-England colleges, but by far 
the largest number to Brown University, and of the scholar- 
ship of these students we may judge from the following facts: 
Since 1845 fifty-nine prizes for excellence in classical studies 
have been awarded to students of this school in their entrance 
examination to Brown University, and thirty-one of these 


were first prizes. Forty-eight prizes (25 first and 23 second) 
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were taken by students instructed by Dr. M. Lyon. We 
mention the above only as tending to show the excellent 
record which this old institution has made for itself, and 
which it is sustaining to-day under its present management. 

The Messrs. Lyon have, during their long term of service, 
exerted a very salutary influence over their students, who, even 
the youngest, are constantly under the supervision of the 
principals of the school. The record of this institution isa 
matter of reasonable pride to our State, and this is shown by 
the generous patronage which it receives from our people, un- 
der its present efficlent management. 

Prof. Isaac F. Cady, an alumnus of Brown University and a 
well-known teacher, died in Barrington, April 28. He was 
principal of the Warren High School for upward of twenty 
years, where he did his principal life-work. Through his ef- 
forts the Warren schools were graded, and he did much to 
bring them ap to a higher standard. For the past few years 
his health has aot permitted him to engage in his professiona| 
work, but he has always been connected with some depart- 
ment of school-work. He was a thorough teacher, and a con- 
scientious Christian gentleman. 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Stockbridge delivered a very instructive 
and able lecture before the students of the State Normal 
School, recently. His subject was ‘Roger Ascham,”’ 
who was the instructor of Queen Elizabeth in the 16th 
century. The speaker dealt with the life of the distinguished 
Ascham, and gave a very clear portrayal of the times in which 
he lived and the work which he did in the cause of education. 
The lecture was replete with information on the times of which 
it treated, and the students of the Normal School may deem 
themselves fortunate to have been able to listen to so scholarly 
a production. Dr. Stockbridge holds a very high rank asa 
lecturer. HAMILTON.” 


= 


WESTERN CORRESPONDECE. 


GALESBURG (ILL) AND HER COLLEGES. 


While convalescent here at the Health Institute, I have 
broken the monotony of life somewhat by visiting the well- 
known educational institutions of this city. Galesburg has 
always been a college town. In fact there was a college here 
before there was anything else but the virgin prairie. When 
I first knew the place, a third of a century ago, before the 
days of railroads and saloons, ‘‘ Dear old Kaox’’ was the pride 
of every one, and commencement week was a holy-week, 
looked forward to and back to much as we are accustomed 
to feel regarding the holidays. The young men and women 
who graduated in those golden days were pointed out by 


mothers to their children, as persons of extraordinary dis- 
tinction. 


Great things were expected in those days of the graduates, 
and the records show that most of the early alumni have 
achieved distinction. With the advent of the railroads, and 
their accompanying element in modern civilization, the sa- 
loons, the college lost some of its overshadowing influence, 
but much of the old-time spirit still survives, and Kaovx.Col- 
lege, with her sister institution of learning and culture, Lom- 
bard University, still wields a mighty inflaenceon society,—so 
much 80, in fact, that many of the traveling minstrel troupes 
still keep the name of Galesburg on the black list and steer 
clear of it. 

Since I came here to the Water Cure there has been a city 
election, in which the whisky question figured largely. A few 
days after the returns were in I happened to hear one of the 
slaughtered ‘* Liberals” talking over the results with a friend: 

‘* How do I account for it ?’’ saidhe; “‘why, they voted sixty 
Knoz students against me!”’ 

In the innocence of my heart I blandly inquired how he 
knew that these students didn’t vote for him, rather than 
against him, 

‘“* How do I know it!” said he, with ill-concealed indignation; 
“Doesn’t everybody know how Knox students vote on such 
questions!”? 

It seemed to me that such a tribute to Knox College and her 
students, coming from such a man, was too good to be lost on 
80 small an audience, and I send it to the multitudes who read 
Tue JouRNAL. For my own part, I never before felt so proud 
of being able to claim her for my alma mater. 

By the courteous invitations of President White, and many 
of the students of Lombard, I have several times visited the 
university,—the Water Cure being in the vicinity. This worthy 
institution has now, in addition to the usual college curricu- 
lum, a Theological Department, for the training of young men, 
—and women, too,—for the Universalist ministry. It was 
my pleasure to attend an exercise in this department, which, 
it seemed to me must be of unusual benefit to the students. 

A student from among the higher classes presented a ser- 
mon for the criticism of the professor and students. He was 
first required to write an outline on the blackboard, after 
which he gave the sermon, the audience taking notes as he 
Proceeded. When he had finished what was really a much 
better sermon than one often hears from the pulpit, the Doc- 
tor and the students scored him unmercifally, and it cannot 
be but that he will profit by many of thecriticisms. Dr. White 
is a man of wonderfully analytical mind, and it is safe to say 
that the theologs who graduate from Lombard will stand high 
in their profession. The theology taught here, too, seems to 
be of a rather more “ orthodox”? type than we are accustomed 
to attribute to Universalism. My general impressions, from a 
blue Presbyterian standpoint,are that Lombard is doing a really 


noble work, and that the friends of higher christian education 
have great cause to rejoice that the recent meeting in Chicago 
for the purpose of raising an additional $100,000 endowment 
was so far successful that the consummation of the projectiis 
regarded as acertainty. President White is ably jassisted by 
a faculty, some of whom, such as Professors Standish and 
Parker, are widely known. 

Knox College is enjoying a season of the most gratifying 
prosperity. The present senior class numbers over thirty, and 
they are as fine a classof young men and women as it has been 
my pleasure to meet in many a day. Dropping in at chapel 
exercises one morning, recently, I heard one of the most soul- 
inspiring addresses I ever heard anywhere. For more than 
three-quarters of an hour this grand old man held the undi- 
vided attention of the students, as he besought them to have a 
high and noble object in life and then bend all their energies 
in that direction. The student who can listen over a week to 
such appeals without being stirred to higher and nobler life 
must be beyond the reach of hope, 

After listening to Dr. Bateman’s address, and attending one 
of his recitations, it didn’t seem at all strange that “ every- 
body should know how Knox students vote’’ on questions in 
which the right is weighed against the expedient. It is not 
strange that the spirit of that noble band of men and women 
who founded Knox College on the wild prairie more than fifty 
years ago, still breathes in those consecrated halls. Dr. Bate- 
man has the fullest sympathy and support of an exceptionably 
able faculty. Profs. Hurd and Comstock and Churchill and 
Willard and others are men who, in their departments, have 
but few equals anywhere; and they all have the happy faculty 
of winning and holding the utmost respect and confidence of 
their classes. 

I found the students greatly elated over the fact that one of 
their number has, for the second time, just won the highest 
honors in the inter-State oratorical contest, in which the col. 
leges and universities of six Western States competed. The 
faculty, too, are most sanguine for the fature of the college, 
since the beneficent bequest by the late lamented Supt. Hitch- 
cock will fully endow two new professorships, and thus enable 
them to do still better work in the future, and make dear old 
Knox even more worthy of that public confidence she now so 
fully enjoys. W. J. SHoup. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


or Literary pees,” an H. Eastman, Sumner 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) , : 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first and second a name disclose 
That every reader of Sterne well knows; 
My last is another, but slightly disguised, J 
Which Shakespeare's pen has immortalized. 
My whole is an ornament, useful and light, 
Admired by day, and still more by night. 
NILLor, 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 48 LETTERS, 
My 4, 45, 33, 24, 12, 16, was the father of Samson, 
My 45, 35, 1, 48, 14, was a city where David dwelt. 
m.. 27, 40, 32, 12, 31, 45, 21, killed two lion-like men of 
oa 
My 9, 31, 22, 28, 36, was the first bishop of the church of 
the Cretians. 
My 20, 3, 14, 19, 13, 23, 5, is the most northern province 
of Palestine. 
¥ —- 8, 21, 17, 27, 39, 3, 6, 11, 21, is one of the names of 
rist. 
My 14, 38, 2, 25, 30, 15, 26, was one of the plagues. 
My 41, 12, 14, 5, 26, 37, 31, 48, 23, is acountry in Turkey. 
My 13, 5, 27, 27, 34, 25, 36, was one of the twelve apostles 
My 42, 46, 10, 47, 16, is a city which Cain built. 
My 29, 19, 4, 7, 44, 16, 5, 28, 30, was the first bishop of 
the church of the Ephesians. 
My whole is what Christ said in reproving the Pharisees, 


DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a voracious sea fish, and leave a word denoting 
attention. 

2. Behead it again, and leave the repository of the covenant 
of God with the Jews. 

8 Behead an inhabitant of the ocean, and leave anything 
that is healthy. Behead again, and leave a kind of liquor. 

4. Behead a collective family, and leave a single point on 
cards or dice. 

5 Behead one of the esculent grains, and leave concreted 


ar. 
at Behead a buffoon, and leave an indefinite quantity. 

7. Behead a testament, and leave wickedness. 

8 Behead the pope, and leave a kind of monkey. oes 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 8&. 

MILITARY Evioma.—The first requisite of good generalship 
is good health. 

InITIAL CHANGES —Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, 
rare, tare, ware. 

— Solution to Enigma of May 1 is received from M. Grace 
Fickett, East Bridgewater, Mass., and Ernest Lincoln Dickin- 
son, Trentoa, N. J. 


— The wish has been often expressed, of late, that the 
courses of lectures in the theological faculties of the German 
universities should include the subjects of pedagogy and na- 
tional education, since the knowledge of these topics seem 
at present to be peculiarly necessary to the efficiency of prac- 
tical clergyman. At least a dozen universities responded to 
this need last summer, those of Halle, Heidelberg, Leipzig, and 


Bonn being among the number, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


AT HOME. 


— The Park Rapids (Minn.) Mnterprise says that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the Mississippi River rises in Lake 
Itasca, as tanght in the school geographies. ‘‘ The source of the 
mighty river is in Elk Lake, about one-fourth the size of Lake 


Itasca.”’ 


— The Rugby School Company (limited), of Rugby, Tenn., 
is about to engage in an important educational venture. This 
is the establishment of a school for boys at Rugby, in con- 
nection with the University of the South at Sewanee, for the 
Southern and Central States of the Union. 


— There are ten libraries in the United States containing 
over 100,000 volumes. The Washington Library has 350,000; 
the Boston !Public, 39,869; Harvard College, 277,000; the 
Astor (New York City), 208,209; Yale College, 161,000; Mer- 
cantile (New York City), 160,000; Mercantile (Philadeiphia), 
125,000; Congressional, 125,000; Atheneum (Boston), 108,000; 
and the Library Company (of Philadelphia), 104,000, 


— The Harvard Advocate believes the history courses of that 
university could be improved in several respects. ‘‘In the first 
place,’’ it very naively suggests, ‘‘ there is a great need of more 
courses in American history, a branch of history which appeals 
more to us than’ the study of foreign subjects, and in which 
every graduate of an American college ought to be thoroughly 
grounded.’’ Whereupon the Courant says: ‘‘ The dense igno- 
rance of the average student mind on those things nearest to 
his welfare, as a citizen, is the crying shame of our institutions 
of learning, ashame from which, according to the Advocate, 
even Harvard is not exempt.” 


ABROAD. 


— The English Parliament was lately wrestling with the 
case of a contumacious schoolmaster, who flogged two boys for 
attending a dissecting chapel[?]. Mr. Mundella, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Committee of Cuuncil on Education of Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty, when called upon to explain the outrage could 
only offer the excuse that the boys were the sons of the school- 
master, and he thought he had special privileges in the 
premises. 

— Dr. Wilhelm Mayer, of Furth, has been for two years 
making investigations among the school-children on the sub- 
ject of bodily deformities, with special reference to the begin- 
ning of spinal troubles and the effect of writing. The result 
showed that of 336 girls 147 were without defects, and 182 
showed some weakness in carriage or in form, and that there 
was an evident inclination of the upper part of the body toward 
the right. This, he says, is undoubtedly due to the style of 
writing in vogue at present. 


— “A professional man with a good income”’ writes to an 
English paper that he has recently apprenticed his son, sixteen 

ears old. to a builder. ‘‘Of course,’ says the father, ‘‘he 

as to work at the bench and go out on jobs, but he is happy 
and his time is well employed. When he is twenty-one he will 
have become master of his trade, and, being an educated lad 
and sharp to boot, a very few pounds would start him in one 
of the colonies on the high road to competency. The silly 
pride of parents,”’ he says, ‘‘is the chief drawback to their 
sons’ success in life.’’ 


— Preparations for the forthcoming Health Exhibition (Lon- 
don) are rapidly progressing, and there is every prospect that 
this enterprise will fally equal, if it does not exceed, in popu- 
larity, the Fisheries Exhibition. As far as may be, the exhi- 
bition is to show what has been done in the past, what is being 
done, and what may be done in the future, by education, b 
recreation, by the building, fitting, finishing, warming, an 
lighting of dwellings; by the clothing of the body; by cookery, 
and the choice of food and drinks to make existence more 
tolerable. 

— The Teachers’ Association at Frankfort-on-the-Main has 
directed its Committee on Literature for the Young to make 
up a list of good sound books suitable for the young. The de- 
cisions of the committee are published in a little paper entitled 
** Counsellor to Parents, Teachers, and Librarians in the Selec- 
tion of Books for Children and Young People.’”’ The Associ- 
ation does not confine itself to books that are to be recom- 
mended, but points out those of an opposite character also. 
The catalogue prepared by the committee is divided into three 
parts. The first contains books suived to children 10 years of 
age. The second, those suited to childrenfrom 10to 15. The 
third, those for youth above 15. The last two sections give a 
synopsis of contents and a classification of the books by sub- 
jects. The criteria kept in mind by the commission are moral 
purity, appropriateness in the subject-matter, excellence of 
style, and freedom from rancor of partisan notions, 


— Mr. Raskin’s idea of education runs somewhat as follows: 
Every parish school to have garden, playground, and cultivat- 
able land round it, or belonging to it, spacious enough to em- 
ploy the scholars in fine weather out-of-doors. Attached to 
the building a children’s library, in which the scholars who 
care to read may learn that art as deftly as they like by them- 
selves, helping each other without troubling the master; a 
sufficient laboratory always, in which shall be specimens of all 
common elements of natural substances, and where simple 
chemical, optical, and pneumatic experiments may be shown, 
and, according to the siz3 and importance of the school, at- 
tached workshops, many or few, but alwsys a carpenter’s, and 
first of those added in the better schools, a potter’s. In the 
school itself, the things taught will be music, geometry, as- 
tronomy, botany, z dlogy, to all; ——s and history to chil- 
dren who have the gift for either, and, finally, to all children 
of whatever gift, grade, or age, the laws of honor, the habit of 
truth, the virtae of humility, and the happiness of love 


— A recent statistical inquiry into the working of the system 
of German universities during the last half-century is a model 
of painstaking research and accuracy. The suthor is Dr. I. 
Conrad, of Halle, well known as a professor of political science, 
From this report it appears that, during the last thirty years, 
the attendance on the seven universities of old Prussia has 
enormously increased, and especially since 1874, when there 
was a brief temporary retrograde. All the faculties, except 
that of Roman Catholic theology, show this increase; but that 
of philosophy has gained far the most, as might indeed be sur- 
mised from the growth of modern departments of scientific in- 
struction. In all the universities of Germany similar progress 
may be seen. In the decade prior to 1850 (the period of 1848) 
there was a diminution in the aggregate attendance; in the 
next two decades there was a slight increase; but, since 1870, 
the number of students has rapidly augmented. Philosophy 
has gained most, law next, medicine next, and then Protestant 
theology. Catholic theology alone has less followers in these 


institutions than jt had twenty years ago, 
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Tue New-England Superintendents Association|and domestic felicity would be a thing unknown. It is 


if J | f vil ; t meets at the School Committee Rooms, Mason street, | gratifying, however, to observe that progress and com- 
: ourna 0 uca 1011. Boston, May 23. Methods, Matter, Objects, are the mon-eense bowled over priesthood and the peeheanaiate, 
| topics for discussion. that wished all women to remain a set of “ modest 
mignons.” 


The issue raised here was a very simple one. It was 
not a question whether women should receive a univer- 
sity education. That, happily, is a settled fact, so far, 
and the principle involved is accepted alike by Oxford 
and Cambridge, for both have their colleges, or halls, 
with lady principals, professors, and tutors. But the 
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tion, Washington, D. C. 


Nors (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
Le directed to the Eastern or Weatern R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 

made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEK. 


The Agricultural Bureau’s report for May shows that the 
country’s cereal crops are in a very promising condition. It 
would require an exceptional frost to work wide-spread injury 
to them now, and while other calamities may occur to prevent 
a full yield, they are not within the ecope of probability. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union an- 
nounces Tuesday, May 27, as a special day of prayer, the par- 
ticular object of which are the platform and candidates of the 
various political parties. 

The Senate Committee have postponed the further consider- 
ation of the Trade-dollar Bill till the third Monday in June. 
This means no action till next winter. 

Stock speculation received rather a severe shock in New York 
on Fridsy last, many fearing that another black Friday had 
come, It proved, however, to be only a speculators’ panic, 
not hurting general business, though some $60,000,000 were 
swept away in the shrinkage of values. According to a recent 
appraisal, however, the “ kings”’ seem to have enough left to 
tide over this “ vale of tears.’ Their resources are estimated 
as follows: William H. Vanderbilt, $200,000,000; Fair of Cali- 
fornia, $50,000,000; Flood of California, $50,000,000; Mackay of 
California, $50,000,000; Au. Belmont, $30,000,000; Senator 
Sharon, $15,000,000; Senator Jones, $20,000,000; Astor of New 
York, $75,000,000; James G. Bennett, $30,000,000; Jay Gould, 
$75,000,000; S. J. Tilden, $25,000.000; Solon Humphreys,$15,- 
000,000; Sidney Dillon, $15,000,000; Edward Clark, $25,000,000; 
Oakes Ames, Jr. , $15,000,000; Perry H. Smith of Chicago, $15,- 
000,000; Pierre Lorillard, $15,000,000. 

Abroad.—The settlement of the Tonquin difficulty will give 
the French a chance to turn their attention to other parts of 
the world. Some 1,500 men have already been sent from Ton- 
quin to Madagascar, where General Miot has refused to accept 
from the Hovas an indemnity and the ceding to France of the 
northwest coast. He now wants a French protectorate beyond 
the 16th degree north latitude, which would include about 
one-fifth of the island, and fully twice as much as the French 
originally demanded. 

Another dispute is agog over a strip of African coast; 
namely, between Germany and Great Britain, concerning 
Angra Pequena, an excellent harbor in Great Namaqualand; 
and the territory for 200 miles southward, even to the Orange 
tiver, which forms the northern boundary of Cape Colony. 


WE are glad to learn that the American Institute, 
which meets at Martha’s Vineyard, July 8, 9, and 10, 
has promise of a large attendance. Colonel Sprague, 
the president, has prepared an excellent program, and 
the officers are laboring to make the meeting very at- 
tractive and of great service to education. 
in the prosperity of our New England association, while 
we devote ourselves personally, and more directly, to 
the work of the National, for the present year. Tur 
JOURNAL éarnestly presses the claims of both, and will 
always be found loyal to their interests. 


cheers all over the house.” 


THERE is great hope for the South when one can read 
in the morning papers this sentence in the report of the 
proceedings of the Kentucky Legislature: “The school 
bill passed by a vote of 53 yeas to 32 nays, amid great 
The bill increases the school 
fund more than $200,000; gives counties power to levy 
a local tax for the whole county; abolishes the district 
idea and makes the county the unit; provides for county 
superintendents instead of commissioners; makes trus- 
tees finable for failure to provide a suitable school-house ; 
makes the school-month twenty days; forbids a change 
in text-books more than once in five years; and provides 
for model teachers’ institutes. State-Supt. Pickett has 
labored indefatigably in behalf of the new law, and has 
accomplished a truly Herculean task. 


minor over 14 years of age, who cannot read and write, 
provided such minor has been one year a resident of a 
town where free evening schools are maintained, shall 
for such offence forfeit,” etc. To provide against any 
injustice this latter clause will not take effect till one 
year from date of passage. If this bill becomes law, 
as it seems likely to, its working will be worthy of gen- 
eral attention. One of its effects will probably be to 
instil into the illiterate parent more respect for the pro- 
visions of the public day-school, as he cannot escape its 
conditions by pleading “over age” on the part of the 
child; questionable certificates of birth will not help 
the case. The pigmy of to-day, almost fresh from his 
mother’s lap, who seriously informs you that he has 
just turned fourteen, will hardly trespass on Yankee 
credence enough to say that he is over twenty-one. 
The bill will also tend to lift the evening schools into 
the importance which they merit; render them indis- 
pensable in all large communities, where they should 
be, and make their conditions as favorable as any other 
part of the system. In order to provide against any 
supposable cases of hardship, the bill gives school com- 
pmittees authority to exempt for a reasonable time a 
minor from the law, when it is found that his labor is 
necessary for his own support or that of his family. 
As the law will hold control over the child till he is 21, 
it is expected to entirely counteract any abuses by 


weak-kneed school-committee-men, who may be too lib- 
eral in their permits, while at the same time it allows 


stantial majority, decided that women shall be admitted 


: judicious superintendents and school committees to 
Tue Convocation of Oxford has, by a large and sub- listen to the dictates of humanity in cases of exigency. 


Mr. Carrigan of the State Board of Education, the 


to the honor-examinations at the University. Nor could author of the bill, deserves great credit for his effort to 
this step in advance with safety and credit to the Uni-|strike at the growing evil of imported adult illiteracy, 
versity be much longer delayed, seeing that the sister which, with the easy voting laws of too many States, is 
University of Cambridge had already led the oe. & growing menace to American institutions, and we 


sition which bristled, as usval, with canons, deans, and 
such church dignitaries, who prognosticated all manner 


hall 
Still, there was a strong and stubborn phalanx of oppo- w pol anqg with great interest the outcome of this 


of evils to follow the adoption of this liberal measure ; 
men and women would henceforth be ranked in hostile 


In the last Civil Service Bill introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislatnre teachers are included. Ten- 
ure of office, independent of the small politician, seems 


antagonism ; the help-mate would become the rival; 


not so far distant as heretofore. 
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May 22, 1884. 


TEACHABLE TEACHERS. 


It is a good thing to be a thoughtful, reasonably in- 
dependent, and self-respecting teacher, quietly working 
out her own best methods, all the time with one eye 
watching the horizon for new light, and, according to 
leisure and ability, trying to comprehend the most val- 
uable ideas and practices of the more eminent brethren 
and sisterhood of the profession. But the best quality 
in such @ teacher will be the teachable spirit that per- 
meates her entire work, and keeps doors and windows 
always open toward the rising sun. Children are hu- 
man, especially in this,—that they turn with weariness 
and distaste from everything “ finished ” ; and, of all com- 
plete things, the “finished” teacher is the most abhor- 
rent to the child. It is the open door, with the light 
streaming in from heaven, that inspires confidence in 
the sons and daughters of men beyond all other qualities 
in the teacher or preacher. Indeed, without this ele- 
“ment, accurate learning, scientific method, and the most 
conscientious fidelity may change the school-room or the 
church into a prison of souls, Oftentimes a teacher or 
preacher, greatly inferior in acquirements and accurate 
training, even careless in some important things, will 
achieve a notable success by the possession of a sweet, 
open, teachable spirit that inspires pupil and hearer 
with boundless hope, and leads the most faulty to be- 
lieve in a better to-morrow in which the failures of to-day 
may be retrieved. 

One of the most serious obstacles to success in schools 
is the absence of the teachable spirit in too many of our 
instructors of youth. In the ignorant, vulgar, and con- 
ceited man or woman, exulting in “a little brief author- 
ity,” such conceit of indifference or opposition to out- 
side suggestion is simply offensive, and a fair cause for 
dismissal from the office. But the case becomes more 
difficult, and the results more destructive, when this 
malady attacks a teacher of good acquirements, moder- 
ately successful, intrenched in important position. Its 
worst results are seen when this sense of superiority to 
outside comment or suggestion takes possession of the 
teaching corps of an important school, and laces up the 
institution into a little pedagogic “ mutual admiration 
society,” revolving on its own axis, sweetly unconscious 
of any special need, meeting suggestion from without 
with polite indifference, until the pressure wakes up an 
explosion of anger, contempt, and sharp criticism quite 
unexpected from such a realm of cultured serenity. Of 
course it is unpleasant to be worried by the rough growl- 
ings of an educational “ bear,” or to hear a thunder-clap 
above the roof, or the moanings of a cyclone on its way 
to the school-house. But even the cackling of a goose 
saved Rome, and sometimes the rough-and-ready, even 
the blundering, remark of an outside observer may be 
the very word that ought to be spoken to the cultivated 
teacher or the group of professors subsiding into the 
honey of their own little cells. 


Unless our new colleges for girls establish thorough 
departments, with practice school, for the training of 
teachers, we shall have+the same result from their grad- 
uates that has been so obstructive in the average college- 
bred male pedagogue. It is, doubtless, a great advan- 
tage to have introduced into the teaching-force a large 
number of superior young women who have honestly 
earned a college diploma. But if these young ladies go 
forth encased in a fine enamel of quiet confidence in the 
all-sufficiency of academic training as a qualification for 
teaching, they may become an obstruction when they 
should be the leaders, and really prevent the growth of 
true ideas and natural methods. It is, doubtless, a mis- 
fortune that the average normal-school graduate is not 
in the Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith sense, an educated 
woman. But hundreds of these girls, even in a two years’ 
course, have achieved a great liberation of mind; been 
awakened to adeep sense of duty; have acquired a habit 
of study, and gained an upward and outward attitude of 
soul, in themselves the highest results of culture; with: 
out which the college curriculum only roofs in its grad- 
uate and leaves her a “finished woman,” a pillar of 
glittering university salt. 

The danger from this source besets teachers of every 
sort, from the highest to the lowest, and is to be re- 
sisted at all hazards. Even the most unwelcome mes- 


senger should be hailed as a prophet or angel who warns 
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against the growing indifference or the insidious con- 
ceit that makes the man or woman who should be the 
true master or mistress of souls, — that most useless of 
all articles of human furniture,—a teacher who has out- 
lived the capacity to be taught. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Elizur Wright ought to be in better business than in “ at- 
tacking the motives of the New England Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice in its warfare against the destroyers of youth.” 
We are glad that Colonel Sprague has told him so. 


— The following good sense we find in the Educational 
Weekly : ‘Some of our otherwise best teachers are among our 
poorest teachers, because of their determination to have the 
pupil understand everything, —to have them reason it out. 
Their mistaken energies at thoroughness are at variance with 
the laws of the development of mind. Give the children some- 
thing to do that is suited to their age and mental needs, and 
they will gladly do it, and grow strong under the effort.” 


— The German Schopenhaur says that “it is of paramount 
importance to acquire the art not to read; in other words, of 
not reading such books as occupy the public mind, or even 
those which make a noise in the world, and reach several edi- 
tions in their first and last year of existence. We should rec- 
ollect that he who writes for fools finds an enormous audi- 
ence, and we should devote the ever-scant leisure of our cir- 
cumscribed existence to the master-spirits of all ages and 
nations, those who tower over humanity, and whom the voice 
of Fame proclaims, — only such writers cultivate and instruct 

— Supt. Seaver, speaking in his annual report of ‘‘a kind 
of supervision which looks only for the percentage results of 
uniform examinations,’’ thus writes: 

** Consider what this kind of supervision ignores. It does 
not ask how the teaching has been done; it does not observe 
the teacher at his work, takes no note of his methods, and 
makes no discrimination between the results of careful train- 
ing and the results of drilling and cramming. Neither does it 
take account of the personality of the teacher, the natare of 
his influence over the pupils, the motives to study and obedi- 
ence, the standards of right and justice; in short, the moral 
element of the teaching is altogether omitted and ignored. 
Important, indeed, it is to know what is taught in the schools, 
and how much, and by what methods, and how well; but, 
above all, is it important to know who teaches, The element 
of character entering into all a teacher’s daily work is the prin- 
cipal factor in a just estimate of the value of that work.” 

— According to the Boston Herald, the committee of dis- 
tinguished clergymen recently appointed to write a text-book 
on ethics, for use in the public schools, are in a ‘‘ position of 
suspended animation.”’ If this be true, it argues that with 
their intellectual worth goes a deal of common-sense. Place 
in each school-room a teacher of moral as well as intellectual 
ability, give her opportunities to exert her influence in these 
directions, and a text-book on ethics would be a superfluity. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure but that a text-book would be a 
hindrance to character-development rathef than an aid. The 
Herald is right when it says: ‘‘ [tis in the breadth and strength 
and true insight of good teachers that the increase of the moral 
power of the public schools is chiefly to be looked for, and too 
much hammering on these subiects in the daily school life is, 
perhaps, worse than too little.” : 

—A writer in the Leominster Enterprise, speaking of the 
tendency in the schools of the cities and larger towns to over- 
tax the mental powers of the children by cramming them for 
examinations, by giving them more studies than they can mas- 
ter in five or six hours of work, and by the frequent “‘ tests” 
which keep them cramped in one position, sometimes for two 
hours or mere, thus pertinently interrogates the reader : 
*“* Have you a steam-boiler in your factory that is rated at 100 
horse-power? Dare you put that amount of pressure on it 
day after day ? Do you run any machine up to the rating of 
its power? Do you drive your valuable trotter day after day 
at his fastest gait, or do you tax yourown mental and physical 
powers constantly to their limit? Is it not just as reasonable 
to do this as for the schools to drive the mental energies of the 
children, day after day, to the limit of their power, and expect 
them to stand the strain and develop good minds and bodies 


under it?” 

— We quote from the New York Freeman’s Journal the 
following paragraph, with all it implies, It is taken from its 
editorial columns, in which a steady fusilade is kept up week 
after week against what it calls the ‘‘colorless,’’ ‘‘ godless,” 
public schools. Here it is: ‘A thoroughly practical school 
would confine itself, after religious instruction, to the three 
R’s, and ground the boy in the elements of arithmetic, the art 
of expressing himeelf clearly in his own language, and of writ- 
ing as clearly. This could be done without injustice to any- 
body, without an effort to make the parochial school ‘ equal to 
the public school,’ — it could be done thoroughly between the 
ages of seven and thirteen, after which no boy who has to work 
for his living with his hands has any business in school.”” We 
may be mistaken, but we believe the Catholics of this country 
are too intelligent to place theintellects of their children under 
an influence that says that instruction should be confined to 
the three R’s, and that no boy who gets his living by his hands 
has any business to bein school after thirteen. 

— From the American Hebrew we learn that the Jews were 
ardent advocates of schools a whole century before the Chris- 
tian era. Fifty years later there were 480 schools in Jerusalem 


only. Some of the sayings of the Rabbis of those times are 
interesting reading, as showing the high regard in which 
schools were held, One says, “ Jerusalem was destroyed be- 
cause the people prevented their children from attending 
school.”” Another observes, ‘‘ The world exists only through 
the breath of the children at school.” Again, ‘‘ Children should 
not be disturbed even were it for the purpose of rebuilding 
the temple.”” Their opinion of teachers were quite different 
from those entertained by some modern peoples, who boast of 
their civilization. Two Rabbis were once sent into the country 
to examine schools, Arriving at a small town they inquired 
for the “ keepers”? of the place. They were directed to the 
civil magistrates. But these examiners replied, “These are 
not the keepers, but the destroyers of the town.’’ The age for 
sending to school was five years in Palestine, and six in the 
Babylonian countries. The days before the Sabbath and fes- 
tivals were holidays, and there was a three weeks’ vacation, 
The length of a day’s work was five hours. There was corporal 
punishment, as a last resource; but the strap was used, not the 


cane. Here is a piece of good sense given to the teachers: 
** Teachers are reminded to be very impartial in the managing 
of their pupiis, to make no distinction between rich and poor, 
to reward the diligent ones, and to encourage the sluggards; 
never to enter into frivolous conversation with them, and to 
do nothing which could lower them in their estimation.”’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


A CONVENTION OF ELEMENTARY MUSIC TEACHERS, 


The value of music as a school study is now so generally 
recognized that it may almost be classed as one of the “‘com- 
mon branches.’’ 

The question as to which is the best method of teaching it is 
being widely discussed. Three distinct systems are put for- 
ward, and their several claims are strongly urged by their 
advocates. These are the Fixed Do system, the Movable Do 
and the Tonic Sol-fa systems. To enable school superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers to gain some knowledge of the 
different methods, it is proposed to hold a series of meetings 
at which these methods shall be explained and illustrated by 
their representatives. 

The Fixed Do system will be represented by Mr. O. Blackman, 
of Chicago; the History of the Boston system, by Mr. L. W. 
Mason, of Boston; and the Tonic Sol-fa by Mr. T. F. Seward, 
of New York. A special method of teaching tones by colors 
has also been devised by Mr. D. Batcheller for use in the kinder- 
garten, and will be explained by him. Dr. D. B. Hagar, of the 
Salem (Mass.) Normal School, will preside at these meetings, 

The proposed comparison of methods is a matter of very 
great interest. The possibility of having music taught, like 
other branches, by the regular school-teachers, is a recent idea. 
If ; racticable, it places the study within reach of thousands of 
schools from which it is now excluded. The question as to 
which method is best adapted to the realization of that idea is 
therefore one of paramount importance, 

In addition to the gentlemen mentioned, other elementary 
music-teachers are expected to be present on this occasion, and 
various questions of a practical character,will be discussed. 

The convention will arrange its sessions so as not to interfere 
with the meetings of the National Association. Daily bulletins 
will announce the time and place, 


Snow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R.L, 
May 15, 1884. 

Dear Sir :—The circular giving information in regard to the 
Oregon Excursion is unavoidably delayed. It is now expected 
to be issued about the 20th inst. Meantime, in response to 
many inquiries, the following facts are stated: 

The party will leave Madison, Saturday morning, July 19, 
and will arrive at St. Paul in the evening. Spending Sunday 
and Monday at St. Paul and Minneapolis, they will start for 
the West, Monday, at 405 p. m., and will reach Portland, 
Oregon, Friday at 4.30 p. m. 

The fare for round-trip tickets, good until November 1, will 

be as follows: 
From Madison to St. Paul and return, e P ° 
From St. Paul (for party of 75 or more) to Portland and — 
From Portland to San Francisco and return, including 

state-room and meals, 40.00 


Round-trip ticket from Madison to Portland and return, 110 45 
Round trip from Madison to Portland and San Francisco 


$10.45 


and return same way, ° 150.4 
Round-trip from Madison to Portland and San Fran- 
cisco and return via Union Pacific, . . - 162.20 


Circulars containing full information and letters answering 
any questions will be sent to any person by addressing 
A. Mowry, Manager. 


A certificate of membership in the National Association enti- 
tles holder to reduced excursion-rates to Madison and return; 
to reduced hotel rates; to the excursions following the meet- 
ing to all parts of the Northwest; and to the printed volume 
of Proceedings of the Association. It only costs two dollars 
for all these privileges, and all the teachers will gladly invest 
this small sum for so valuable returns. Besides these things, 
every teacher needs to join himself to this fraternity in asso- 
ciated action. There comes the feeling of giving as well as 


receiving, and only he who gives receives in the best sense. 
It is an honor to belong to so eminent a body as The National 
which teachers should not lightly esteem, and he who would 
attempt to evade the duty while enjoying the benefits of the 


Association has a small sense of self-respect and belongs to a 
low order of manhood, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Delsarte System of Oratory. By the Abbe Delaumosne 
and Mme. Angelique Arnaud (pupils of Delsarte). With an 
essay on “ The Attributes of Reason,” ,by Francois Delsarte 
(the only authentic published production from his pen). 
Albany, N. Y.: Edgar S. Werner. Second edition, illus- 
trated with charts, figures, and diagrams; cloth, $2.00. 
Another edition of this the only English book attempting to 

give an exposition of the Delsarte Philosophy and Art of Ex- 

pression has become necessary. In issuing the second edition 
the publisher has added the treatise of Mme. Arnaud, who, 
like M. Delaumosne, was intimate with Delsarte for many 
pears, and who possesses many of his papers, and has treasured 
up many of his sayings. Their treatises are the only printed 
expositionsof the Delsarte System, in any language. There 
has also been added an essay on ‘‘ The Attributes of Reason,” 
which was found in Delsarte’s desk after his death, and which 
is translated from his own manuscript. This is the only mat- 
ter in print that has come direct and unchanged from Del- 
sarte. The Delsarte System is now so widely known and rec- 
ognized as the only truly scientific and natural method of gest- 
ure, that it hardly seems necessary to explain its principles or 
extol its merits. It is simple indispensable to every person 
who wishes to give expression to his work, whatever that work 


may be,—acting, oratory, painting, sculpture, etc. 


Lyrics of the Law. A recital of Songs and Verses pertinent 
wo the Law and the Legal Profession, selected from various 
sources. By J. Greenbag Croke. San Francisco, Cal.: 


price, $1.50. 

Mr. Croke presents in verse a novel theme,—the law,—and 
gives an entertaining program, diversified with song, recita- 
tion, chant, and chorus. The lines are by many hands, the 
list of contributors forming a galaxy of names renowned in 
their profession, though unsuspected of lyric powers, such as 
Sir William Blackstone, John William Smith, Lord Neaves, 
George Outram, Mr. Justice Story, Judges Joel Parker and R. 
M. Chariton, Mr. Punch, and a host of others. The music is 
varied, with airs old as “‘ Malbrook,” familiar as ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home,” quaint as “ Peggie is Over ye Sea,’’ and jolly 
as “*Co-ca-che-lunk.” His recital will not prove an idle 
amusement, but a moral and instructive recreation, teaching 
many things touching the law otherwise to be learned only by 
tedious, sorrowful, and it may be ruinous experience. 


Par from Home. By Johannes Van Derval. Translated by 
Kathrine Hamilton. 12mo, $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


This is a worthy addition to the famous “ V. I. F. Series,” 
every book of which has been received with the highest ex- 
pressions of popular approval. Far from Home is marked 
by great vivacity and originality, and its characters, from hand- 
some and mischievous Clotilde, to pretty Elsie, including their 
pensioner father, Colonel Von Seestern, and the kindly Frau 
Von Seestern, are admirably drawn. The adventures of Clo- 
tilde, who sets out to earn her living as companion to the wife 
of a German merchant in Malaga, where she finds her fate, 
are most entertainingly described, while the pictures of life in 
Spain, incidentally given, are charming. The translator, who 
is the accomplished niece of Spencer F. Baird, the director of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, has done her work 
with rare faitfulness, and the book cannot fail to be one of 
the most acceptable of recent publications. 


Kellerman's Plant Analysis. A classified list of the Wild 
Flowers of the Northern United States, with Keys for Anal- 
ysis and Identification. By Prof. W. A. Kellerman, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, author of The Blements 
vf Botany. Many illustratione. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. Price, $1.00, 

This book is intended, primarily, as a companion volume to 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, but the Analytical Keys 
have been prefaced by enough descriptive botany to render it 
complete in itself, so that it may be used satisfactorily by those 
even who have no preliminary knowledge of the subject. The 
plan of arrangement throughout the Keys is simple, the marked 
distinctions between plants being selected for comparison and 
useless descriptions avoided. It is jast the book for begin- 
ners in practical botany. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A novel is soon to appear from the pen of J. C. Gold- 
smith, editor of the New York Weekly Herald. It is founded 
on fact, and is to bear the title Himself Again. Many of the 
characters and scenes are taken from New York, and one 
pleasing diversion is to be a song composed hy the famous 

ianist, S. B. Mills, especially for this work. It will be pub- 
Fank & Wagnalls’ Standard Library.’’ 

— The new volame by W. H. Mallock, entitled Property 
and Progress, which will be published in a few days by G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons, New York, makes a fal! discussion of the the- 
ories and suggestions in George’s Progress and Poverty, a 
volume-which the writer considers from its ability entitled to 
respecfal consideration, and at the same time to be calculated 
to very materially mislead students and voters. 

— G. A. Gaskell, New York City, has jast published bis ad- 
mirab'e Guide to writing, pen-fl »urishing, lettering, businees- 
letter writing, ete. It contains, also, photo-engraved specimens 
from the leading penmen of America and Europe, portraits and 
sketches of American penmen, selections for autograph and 
writing albums, etc., by G. A. Gaskell, editor of The Penman’s 
Gazette, ete.; price, $2.00. 

— Anent the publications of the Schaff-Herzog Bncyclo- 
peedia of Religious Knowledge (Fank & Wagnalis), it is 
pleasing to note that the German contributors to the original 
Herzog are to be paid for all articles written by them which 


have been incorporated in the Schaff-Herzog. More indeed is 
paid for the use of these articies in this American edition 
than was paid for their use in the German work. It may not 
be amiss to add that Dr. Schaff, before beginning the work, 
secured the written consent of the editors and publishers of 


the Herzog. 

— The growing interest in amateur photography, now made 
easy by the dry-plate process, has called out a hand-book by 
Mr. D. J. Tapley, well known as an enthusiastic amateur and 
writer on the subject. Amateur Photography will be pub- 
lished at once by S W. Green’s Son, New York; will be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and will contain full and clear directions for 
beginners, explanations of the latest methods and discoveries, 
etc., etc. 

— The Boston School Supply Co., John A. Boyle manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston, have issued a second edition of 
Methods of Teaching Geography: Notes of Lessons, by 
Lucretia Crocker, Member of the Board of Supervisors, Bos- 
ton Public Schools. It is a book which all teachers of geogra- 
phy should have. We heartily renew our commendation of 
this manual, made in THe JOURNAL, some months since. 
Geography taught by Miss Crocker’s method affords better op- 
portunities for general culture of the young, than any branch 
taught in the common school. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, are publishing some very choice 
books the present season, for the young. Among the recent 
issues are Tip Lewis and his Lamp, by “Pansy” (Mrs. 
Alden); price, 25 cents. It is a book powerful for good, and 
one that no boy could read without feeling its influence. The 
story itself is deeply interesting, the style is fascinating, and 
the lesson it teaches is skillfully mingled with the incident. An 
Hour with Miss Streator is another sketch by ‘“ Pansy,” 
full of useful lessons to the young, and contains hints and 
helps for Suaday-school workers that will be heartily wel- 
comed. It has a beautiful emblematic frontispiece; price, 6 cts. 

— Henry A. Young & Co., 25 Arch street, Boston, have just 
published No. 3 of their series of books for ‘School and Home 
Entertainment.”” The New Dialogues is a book of original 
exercises for the use of intermediate, grammar, and high 
schools, byC. M. Barrows. It contains twenty-eight dialogues, 
all fresh and ‘new, upon topics happily adapted for colloquial 
exercises in schools. We commend them for their sensible 
character. Itisa grave mistake to bave pupils commit dia- 
logues that have nothing but mere amusement to recommend 
them Mr. Barrows seeks to instruct as well as to make pleas- 
ing exercises, 

— Clark & Maynard, New York, have added two numbers 
t> their ‘‘School Classic Series,’? (1) The Shakespearian 
Speaker, with admirable explanatory notes, by Albert F. 
Blaisdell, M.D.; price 10 cents. The skillful editor has ar- 
ranged selections that are usefal not only for purposes of dec- 
lamation and recitation, but also as real introduction to more 
extended studies in Shakespeare. The extracts are wisely 
chosen. Every pupil that commits one of them has in mem- 
ory & passage of worth to him all his life. Mr. Blaisdell gives 
good directions for the use of this classic in the schools. 

(2) The second number is The Academic Orthoepist, ed- 
ited by J. W. Abernethy, Ph.D., professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; price 10 cents. This 
is a brief manual of pronuvciation for use in the school-room, 
including « special list of proper names of frequent occurrence 
in literature, science, and art. It is of great importance that the 
correct pronunciation should be taught in theschools. Proper 
names, especially, are much neglected. This manual contains 
a carefully-selected list of words which give rise to errors and 
difficulties, and should be placed in the hands of pupils for sys- 
tematic use until the obstacles are overcome, 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, have republished The 
Globe Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, descriptive 
and statistical, with etymological notices, being a geographical 
dictionary for popular use, with 32 maps; price, $250. Itisa 
very excellent gazetteer for popular use. The work embraces 
accurate descriptions of the different countries of the globe, 
their physical aspects, political divisions, location of principal 
towns, cities, etc. The care given to the correct pronunciation, 
meanings and etymologies of the names, makes the book of 
great interest and value to students and the general public 
who need such a work for daily reference. The atlas of excel- 
lent maps is a feature of great value and convenience to the 


home library. It is a work emphatically for the masses of the 
people, and from its special features and cheapness should 
have a wide sale, 


— Jobn B. Alden, New York, of “‘ Literary Revolation”’ 
fame, has published Vol. I. of The Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, by George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden, professor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. The work is to be completed by Mr. Alden at once, in 
three volumes ; price, per volume, 80 cents; per set, $2 40. 
This edition includes all the notes, maps, and illustrations of 
the English edition, and of the editions heretofore published 
in this country for $18.00 per set. This great work gives the 
history, geograpby, and antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, Persia, Porthia, and Sassanian or New Persian Empire. 
The print is excellent, and binding substantial, with gilt top. 
in this age of cheap 
— D. Appleton & Co, New York, have added to their list of 
scientific books Brain Exhaustion, with some preliminary 
considerations on ‘‘cerebrai dyuamics,’”’ by J Leonard Corning, 
M.D. This important subject is treated by Mr. Corning from 
a scientific standpoint, and the opinions he expresses have been 
formed from direct clinical observation and from inferences 


derived from physiology and experiments! pathology. This is 


an age of mental activity, and the demands made upon the 
cerebral mechanism have never been greater. It is of vital im- 
portance that the causes of brain exhausticn should be carefully 
considered, and the exciting causes of weakness be removed. 
Mr. Corning’s chapters on accusation, and the principles of 
treatment, are worthy of serious study. Hundreds of men in 
active life are endangering health and life by a neglect of the 


laws of mental hygiene, and this work, widely read, would tend 
to accomplish g results among those who are either igao- 
rant of, or indifferent to, these dangers. 


— E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. have published Lectures 
on the Science and Art of Bducation, with other Lect- 
ures, by Joseph Payne, the first professor of the Science and 
Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London, Eng. : 
price, in paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. This volume contains 
six lectures, selected from the English edition of Payne’s works; 
viz : “* The Science and Art of Education,’’ ‘‘ The Practice or 
Art of Education,’’ “* Educational Methods,” ‘‘ The True Foun- 
dation of Science Teaching,’’ ‘‘ Pestalozzi,”’ ‘‘ Froebel, and the 
Kindergarten System of Elementary Education.” There is 
also a Short sketch of Payne’s life. The complete work, re- 
published in this country by Willard Small, Boston, contains 
fourteen lectures. Mr. Payne presents the principles of educa- 
tion with ability and clearness; and all teachers seeking for 
the true basis upon which all successful methods must be 
founded will find Payne’s writings eminently helpfal. Mr, 
Payne ranks among the best educators and reformers of 
methods of modern times, and his work should be in the 
library of every American teacher. 


—Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 DeySt., N. Y. City, have pub- 
lished in the “Standard Library,’ No, 112, Archibald Mal- 
maison, by Julian Hawthorne; a new book which the London 
and Dablio press praise without stint. The plot is one that 
only a Hawthorne could conceive and properly develop, and 
while the novel bears throughout the stamp of a powerful in- 
dividuality, yet the reader will be strongly reminded of the 
elder Hawthorne in his prime, There are the same thrilling 
passages and strong situations and artistic blending of the 
weird and mysterious with the natural and commonplace, yet 
there is no trace of imitation, and-one cannot gelp feeling that 
if the father had never written a line, the son would neverthe- 
less be writing just as he is. Archibald Malmaison isa 
tale of aristocratic life in England, in the first part of the cent- 
ury. This book has been published in England, and has been 
received with remarkable favor by the most critical of the En- 
glish reviews. It will awaken wide interestin America. Price 
15 cents. Robert Young, LL.D., the author of Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance, Bible Notes and Queries, ete., has pre- 
pared a Concordance to the Greek New Testament, 
This will serve also as a Dictiouary of Bible Words and.syno- 


nyms, aud will contain a concordance to the 8.000 changes in 
the Revised New Testament. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis are 
the authorized American publishers. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just brought out 


Hazen’s Complete Spelling-Book, for all grades of public 
and private schools, by M. W. Hazen, M.A. It is carefully 
arranged in three parts, adapted to primary, intermediate, gram- 
mar.and high schools. In the primary division of the book 
are found such words as the young hear and use daily, and 
which represent ideas. It is the aim of each exercise to teach 
something ‘‘ not before known,” with a view to enlarge the 
power of thought and expression, fix the form and meanings 
of words in the mind, and to strengthen the memory. In the 
intermediate and grammar divisions of the book the same gen- 
eral plan is used, but by different modes of presentation, to 
avoid the monotony of the study. The text-speller includes 
a general review. All of the lessons are carefally graded, and 
the first twenty-four pages present the words and sentences in 
script and in print form. The sentences selected are models 
of thought and good style. The arrangement of synonyms in 
groups w.ll greatly contribute to profitable study,and the foot 
notes of the author contain valuable suggestions to teachers. 
The book contains one hundred and eighty-one lessons, En- 
glish synonyms alphabetically artanged, tables of prefixes and 
suffies, phrases, words and quotations from ancient and mod- 
ern lapguages with their meanings, the abbreviations used in 
writing and printing, a key to sounds of marked letters by both 
Worcester and Webster, typographical and punctuation marks, 
and five rules for spelling. As its title implies, this is a com- 


plete spelling-book, and its adoption and use in our schools 
will place spelling in its proper prominent position as one of 
the daily drill exercises of our common school studies. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Three Villages; by W. D. Howells; $1.25, Boston: James R. Os 
Government Revenue; Ellis H. Roberts; $1.50. 
At Home in Ksaly j by Mra. E. D. R. Bianciardi ; $1.25. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
Oat of Town Piaces; by Donald G. Mitchell; $1.25.... Round the World 


by Andrew Carnegie; $250. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Rev. ‘Sheldon Jackson, D.D.; ilias. New York: Dodd, 
The Normal Music Course (Second Reader) Tafts 
Holt. New York: D. & 
by Sir George Grove, D.0.8.; $1.50. 
Health Primer; edited by W. N. Keen, MD. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. 
United States Politics; by Rufus Blanchard. Chicago: Nat. School 


Farnishing Co. 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, New York: 


Wendell Phillips; b Harper Bros 
Manners and Usages; ood. 
Harper & Bron ; by Mrs. Jobn Sherw New York: 


en! Excursions; by Alex. Winchell, LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. 


me Progress; by W. H. Mallock. New York: G. P. Put- 
— The Sanitarian, tor May, 1884; price 35 cents s copy, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


At no period of her history has France made more efforts to 
develop her primary education than now. There is a life and 
an activity everywhere, And this is certainly the out-put of 
the 1870-71 invasion. The State does not speak, but acts. 
Culture is not offered to a few minorities as formerly, but the 
doors of knowledge are thrown open to all. 

Much money is being expended on the building and estab- 
lishing of schools, But note the progress. In 1835 there was 
only one inspector per department for primary instruction; at 
present there are 362 national school districts, controlled by 
442 inspectors. Let us glance at the estimates. The educa- 
tional budget for the year 1883 amounted to 136,000,000 of 
francs, being 30,000,000 increase over 1882. Of that total, there 
was assigned for primary instruction 69,000,000; for inspection 
of primary schools, 2,500,000; and 2,500,000 for training estab- 
lishments for primary teachers. There was, in addition, the 
sum of 15,000,000 to aid gratuitous education in necessitous 
districts; the latter figure will be nearly doubled in the current 
estimates. 

The total number of primary teachers is: Males, 49,000; 
females, 34,000, There are 35,000 male, lay, principal teach- 
ers, and 10,780 male assistants. The female lay teachers, same 
classification, are, respectively, 14,189 and 5,819. The re- 
mainder are nuns and monks. Batali denominations of teach- 
ers are eligible for the class salaries, which range from below 
600 francs to 2,600 francs and above, yearly, The majority 
come under the scale between 900 and 1,000 francs per year, and 
the next, 1,500 to 1,600 francs. There are 501 male and 138 
female teachers of primary schools, with salaries above 2,600 
francs per annum. 

The total number of schools is 49,754, of which 22,413 are 
male, 11,447 female, and 15,894 mixed. There are 13,000 con- 
gregational schools, — that is, schools taught by nuns and 
monks. The attendance on the rolls in the lay schools is: 
Boys, 2,026,681; girls, 1,007,271; congregational, 1,046,016; or 
a total school-going youth of 4,079,968, being, roughly, about 
one-fourth of the total population of the country. 

Just now there is an outery, which is swelling, that the 
new school programs exact excessive work, both from masters 
and pupils; the latter have too much confinement in school, 
and too little exercise in the playground, while the master is a 
slave during school-hours, and a drudge after them, in conse- 
quence of his preparation for the next day’s classes, correcting 
copy-books, and writing up his registers, etc. 

The question of injury to eye-sight by badly-lighted school- 
rooms has turned up again. Practical teachers consider this 
hobby has been ridden to death. Young pupils injure their 
eyesight while preparing their lessons at home by fire-light or 
bad lamps. The size of the types or letters employed has also 


much to do with short-sight, or myopia. The position of the} p32) py otec 


desks with respect to the windows, the distance of the seats 
from the desks, are matters of a secondary determining char- 
acter. 
purposes is working wonders: so is the larger type,—35 letters 
to the square inch. In Germany the type is tall, but so thin, 
so pointed, so angular as to account for the numerous cases of 
wyopia among Germans. Respecting the style of penmanship, 
whether the writing ought to be straight or sloped, opinion is 
a of curving characters when expedition is the aim 
esired. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— At the meeting of the French Academy on March 31,.Mr. 
Charles Brongniart announced the discovery, in the rich car- 
boniferous deposits of Commentry, of new gigantic forms of 
insects, of the type of Dictyoneura, in which the expanse of 
wings was nearly twenty eight inches. 

Treatment of Hoarseness.—M. Corson advises the placing in 
the mouth of a piece of borax, about two or three grains; it 
produces an abundant salivation, and the voice becomes clear. 
He also recommends the use of a couple of grains of potassium 
nitrate in a glass of sugar and water, or an infusion of forty- 
six grains of jaborandi, and,—shortly before using the vdice,— 
of a gargle with six or seven ounces of a decoction of barley 
one to two drams of alum, and two drachms of honey of roses. 
—Medical Record. 

— The New Idea gives the following receipt for Slating for 
Blackboards;: Shellac, 8 ounces; lampblack, 12 drachms; biue 
ultamarine, 20 drachms ; powdered rotten stone, 4 ounces ; 
pumice stone, powdered, 6 ounces; alcohol, 4 pints. Dissolve 
the shellac in the alcohol, add the other ingredients finely 
powdered, and shake well. The board to which the black is 
to be applied should be perfectly smooth and free from grease. 
The preparation should be well shaken before using, and 
applied rapidly with a flat varnish-brush. 

— Prof. J. Wiessner calls attention in Biedermann’s Cen- 
tralblatt to the fact that when a plant is moistened the trans- 
piration of its leaves is increased, and the flow of sap becomes 
more rapid. The increased transpiration is beneficial or the 
reverse, according to the moistness of the ground. If the 
earth is moist the plant receives more salts ; if not it withers, 

may even die, The foliage of a plant should therefore 
only be watered when the ground is sufficiently moist to supply 
the increased demand of the roots. The action of the dew 
takes place after its evaporation, and is only injurious when 
the ground is very dry. Rain is generally more beneficial, 
since the earth is moistened at the same time as the foliage. 

— In an address to the students of Edinburgh University on 
Darwinism, Professor Virchow recently expressed his belief 
that no relics of any predecessor of man had yet been discov- 
ered. He said: ‘In my judgment, no skull hitherto discov- 
ered can be regarded as that of a predecessor of man. In the 
course of the last fifteen years we have had opportunities of 

the various races of mankind,—even of 


The employment of tinted, yellowish paper for school | 


session of the summer school, on account of the convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Assoc., at Madison, Wis, in July.——Supt. Kiehle 
will call a meeting of high-school princi , in August, to hear the report 
of the special committee appointed at the December meeting to consider 
the operation of the high-school law. (ther matters of general interest 
will come up for general discussion.——The Sti\lwater High School have 
celebrated the anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. 


New York. — Few institutions can show a better raison 


the most savage tribes,—and among them all no up has 

been observed differing in its essential ghoracties toon the 

eneral human type.” He cautioned the students against 

oose speculation on this subject, saying that “every man who 

goes beyond the sphere of observation becomes a transcendent- 

ona yg transcendentalism has always been dangerous to 
nce. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFoRNIA.—The school attendance of Los Angeles has 


schools of thec graduates of the eady 

of principal of an even og schoo!, and the Supt. has 
schools in the city. Many of the 
graduates have risen to the rank of first and second araistants, and the 


almost doubled during the last two years. The average 
time is not far distant when some of them will be in charge of primary 
and grammar schools. Then, and not till then, 2s Dr. Hanter well saya, 


monthly enrollment has increased from 1,500 to 2,650 
will ** the principles of the Normal Coll. flourish ander the fostering care 


State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. Ar eternal, 
b incip) 
CoLorapo.—Hon. W. F. Stone, associate justice of Colorado vain that! prejedioe fight against them.” 


Supreme Court, will deliver the commencement address to the ; ae 
graduating of the Pusbio High Sebool, June 13 The| New Jersry.—The Burlington Co. Teachers’ Assoc, met 
: cha le enterprise, recently printed an exhaustive re-| at Mt. Holly May 10; about sixty teachers were present. The 
by beautifel | morning was called to ater by Co Supt. Haas in the 
. nd consideration of school interests tran Haas 
the management, create favorable public opinion, and is withal ant the of 
public spirit and enter: | the infiaitive mood in the sentence “ John was willing to cut wood.” The 
the ave seemed to pe reliable in-/| double relations of the preposition with the participle were shown in the 
which credit sentence, John was desirous of cutting wood.” The superiority of the 

. of that gentleman’s discreet, non-partisan, and ex- > 

clusive devotion to his profession, does him injastice. A kind friend sug- 
explained and fally exemplified. Mr. Haas also showed, by means of ex- 


gosta, “ soars would induce Prof. Gove to go into a political contest 
~ amples, how the sex of the pronoun was discovered by means of its ante- 


ep joalon school interests have been 

ept entirely clear o cal jealousies, is largely due to his wise coun- 

sols. this connection wo suggest, what all Denver thoroughly under- | seutence, speaking toe mach, ofthe participle, apeatung, nthe 
% ‘ame, an e thoro practical work Of! shown. It was also shown by means of various examples that participles 

the Denver schools, is due largely to Supt. Gove's long-continued and | have subjects when there are mo ether verbs to take precedence qver 

them. It was also better to place the dependeuce of a participle on a 


able management. 
_— verb understood when th ection bet it and the main verb was 
Dist. CoLumBia.—The School Board of Washington has very alight. A vate of Shanks was tendered to the instructors for thelr 
voted that a haif-day of each month shall be hereafter given to valuable services during the year. The Assoc. then adjourned for dinner. 
teaching kindness to animals. A good innovation. The afternoon session was called to order vi Suvt. Haas. He continued 


his lecture on Grammar. He showed the difficulties attendant upon using 
State Editor, ALBION N. FsLLows, Kast Waterloo, Iowa. 


the term ‘ predicate,’ as it is generally employed by grammarians. It does 
not answer the purposes for which it was intended, and is very often mis- 
Iowa.—The high-school contest at Independence was up to 
the usual standard. Twelve contestants appeared. In the 


construed by teachers. 
on the ve ice of the nm, using Amo as an examp/e, 
humorous department, Miss Edith Payne of West Des Moines 
took first honors. In the dramatic, Miss Stella Skiff of Newton took 
first, and Miss Mattie Jenkins of Cedar Rapids second honors. The next 


He followed with an interesting exervise on some short, simple sentence 
contest will be held at Nevada.——The new Board of the State Agr!. Coll. 


first translating the English into Latin, and then showing the syntax 
each and every word in the sentence as translated. 
The Assoc, then adjourned till the second Saturday in Sept. 
has just held its first meeting. They accepted the resignation of Prof. T. _—_ 
E. Pope. Prof. Pope has been elected to a fine ition in the Boston In. 
stitute of Technology. The Board regretted to lose Prof. Pope, but had 
no choice. The Board are generally believed to favor 8 y and slow 
owth, to be opposed tothe policy of discharging professors without a 
earing, and to favor the enlargement of the educational facilities of the 
college. The Board meet again in a few weeks ——A. K. Lind, of Beloit, 
Lyon Co., and formerly city supt. of Stuart, is a gentleman of mature 
mind, and fine executive powers,_—The new building for the State Univ. 
has been located on the north side of the campus. 


State Editor, C. C. Davips0n, New Lisbon, O. 
Ou10.—Schools and Studies is the title of a new book by B. 
A. Hinsdale, Supt. of Public Instr., Cleveland. The book 
comprises a collection of addresses and essays devoted to ques- 
tions of interest to teachers. It will certainly be in demand, as Supt, 
Hinsdale has a wide influence in Obio as an educator.——The 18th annual 
Inst. of Hamilton Co. will be held at Harrison during the week beginning 


Aug. 18, 1884. The instructors engaged are Hon. White of Cinocin- 
nati, lie, Supt. H. M. Parker of E'yria. 


8 W. H. Cole of M 

Baldwin, of is furnishing the Withrow, of Middletown, termerty Sept. of schools of Eaton, 
‘ 5 ore, 

ucationa eekly with some excellent papers on ‘‘ Books y uated wi hen 


and Literature.’’———Our Supreme Court has recently done the 
city and village schools of our State great injustice, in deciding that th 
do not share in the surplus dog tax.——The facalty of Earlham Coll, will 
contain the following new members next year: H.C. Von Jageman of 
Johns Hopkins, professor of Modern Languages; Dr. Dougan Clark, pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin; ex Prest. Joseph Moore, professor of Natural 
Science; and Sarah P. Marble of the Rhode Island State Normal, princi 
fo ofthe Preparatory Dept The regents are intending to erect a $45,000 
uilding this summer, for the accommodation of the museum, libraries, 
reading room, laboratories, etc. There will also bean audience-room cap- 
able of seating 1,100 ——With the new buildings at Earlham, Blooming- 
ton, Wabash, and De Pauw, and the endowment of $100,000 at Franklin, 
men and women of our 


ments. 


State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West VirGinia.— Commencement exercises at Fairmont 
Normal School will be held this year Jane 7-12. The bacca- 
laureate sermon will be delivered, June 8, by Prof. D.S Ste- 

hens, president of Adrian Coll., Michigan, and Prof. W. H Payne of the 

niv. of Michigan, will address the Normal Literary Society on Jane 9. 
——On Wednesday afternoon, the lith, the meworial exercises attending 
the uaveiling of the portrait of Dr. J. G. Blair, deceased, wiil take 
place Dr. r was the efficient and popular principal! of this school for 
eight years, and many former students will doubtiess be glad to honor his 
memory by being present on this ocexrion. The portrait is said to be well 
executed, and very life-like.—— The Huntington schools continue to im- 
p ove under Prof Kellogg's management. @ reports, Apr. 8th, an aver- 

attendance of 529 for the month jast ended. Of this number 212 were 
neither absent nor tardy. ——Lastitute work has already begun this season, 
one being held at Berkeley Springs, Morgan Co., Aprii 21 - 26, and con- 
ducted by Prof. A. L. Wade of Morgantown. Most of the county Insati- 
tutes, however, will be held in Jaly and Augast ——The Parkersbarg High 
School sends oat fourteen graduates this year. Supt. Parinton ts doi 
excellent work in this thriving little city, and will doubtiess be retain 
in the position he fills so weil.——Reports from Martiosburg and Keyser 
say their schools are also in good condition, ——Fairmont schools closed 
May 19, and these of Morgantown about the same time, these places hav- 
ing only an eight months’ term.—— West Virginia is jast now experienc- 
ing “a boom” in railroad building, no less than eigt roads being pro- 
jected in various parts of the State,—two up the Monongabeia valley. It 
is hoped that the development of her material resour.es will also advance 
her moral and educational iatereats, and that in the future we may have 
both material and intellectual prosperity. 


WIsconsIn.—The commencement exercises of Beloit Coll. 
will begin this year on Sunday, June 29, with the baccalaureate 


address by Prest. Chapin. 


7 criticised by many of bis 
ahead. 


Supt. J. M. Soupsbens. of Greenfield, conducts an educational column in 
The Republican.——Co. Supt. Gamble, of Fayette, one of the most effi- 
cient in the State, has recently been married. ons, 

—Supt. Krape, of Stephenson Co., has arranged 
for his summer institute, which will begin Aug. 11 and con- 
tinue two weeks. It will be held either at Lena or Freeport. 
Instructors are S. Y. Gillan of Danville, F. T. Oldt of Lanark, 
C. C, Snyder of Freeport, O. P. Bostwick of Lena.——The 
Northwestern Agrl. Assoc., of Sterling, has offered to back the 
Teachers’ Assoc. to the amount of seventy-five dollars.——Mr. 
Jos. R. Harker closed his connection with the Waverly schools 


May 2, to take charge of Whipple Acad. 


State Editor, R. H. CAROTHERS, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky.—The Louisville Law school graduated eighteen 
members at its recent commencement. This school, under its 
able principal, Prof. W. Chenault, is accomplishing much good. 
—Prof. A. D. Hurt, recently principal of the Male High 
School, Louisville, has been elected president of the Agrl and 
Mechanical Coll. Prof. Hurt is one of the most cultured men 
in the country, and will do much for education in that grow- 
ing State. ——J. B. Secrest, principal of the Grayson schools, 
is editing au educational column ia the Hast Kentucky News. 


Kansas.—It is understood that Prof. D.C. Tillotson, of 
Topeka, will not allow his name to be used as a candidate for 
State Supt of Pablic Instr. The Professor bas been reélected 
Supt. of the Topeka city schools, and that field affords suffi- 
cient scope, for the present at least, for his well-known ability 
as a manager of schools.— Louisville Republican. 


MississipP1.—The State School Journal says that ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi is now turning her teachers out on grass and water until 
next year,” and then pertinently asks, ‘‘Can the average Dem- 
ocratic legislator in Mississippi be entrusted with her public- 
school interest ?”” Who can or will answer ? 


We extend cou 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 

— The semi-annual meeting of the Pedsgogical Soc. was held 
at Rockland, May 16 and 17; W. J. Corthell, president; H. M. 
Esterbrook, secretary pro tem. On Thureday evening the 
Com, on Instruction met and considered the final reports on 
Moral Instruction, Geometry, Arithmetic, and Reading. These 
reports were considered, amended, and ordered to be printed 
for criticism and final action at the next annual meeting. Be 
sides the subjects above reported on Language, Geography, 
History, Natural Science, Professional Reading and Study are 
under consideration by the Com. The first paper presented 
to the convention Friday, a. m., was on ‘* Natural Science in 
the Common Schools,”’ by A. B. Morrill, Portland. This was 
followed in the afternoon by a paper on ‘*‘ Moral Instruction in 
School,” by Prof. A. L. Lane, of Waterville. In the absence 
of Prof Lane this was read by Mrs. Fernald of Orono. In the 
oe an address was given on ‘‘ Education in Repubiics,”’ 


by Prof. Small of Waterville. Saturday morning a paper was 
These papers were dis- 


» “ye d by E. P. Sampson, of Saco. 
MICHIGAN.—Prin. Willits of the State Normal School has |Presente 
organized a complete congress among the students. He has a at by ah ny was a fall 


senate and house of representatives, and Prof. George acts as 
president. Several actual bills have been ordered from Wash- 
ington, and will be referred to committees, presented and dis- 
cussed, and a president’s message is forthcoming. ——An effort 
will be made to lay the corner-stone of the ladies’ new hall at 
Kalamazoo Coll. on commencement day. Over $4000 have 
been subscribed.——There are 180 women in atiendance at 
the State Univ. this year. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The Chandler Scientific Dept. of Dartmouth Coll. has 
already graduated 305 students. Of these, 88 have become 
engineers, 32 lawyers, 30 teachers, 20 physicians, 28 merchants, 
and the remaining number living, is divided among 32 profes- 
sions and occupations This institution is prospering under 
the direct and efficient management of Prof. E. R Raggles. 

— The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is after the 
Nashua Board of Education for neglect to enforce the com- 

ulsory law requiring the use of text-books concerning alco- 
holie liquors in public schools. 

— Phillips-Exeter Acad. has 251 students from 29 States, as . 


the attendance the present term has been 510,——The attendance in the follows: New York 49, Massachusetts 48, New Hampshire 48, 
Roe estes Bo faculty of the State Univ, bas decided to omit, this year, the! Pennsylvania 14, Maine 14, Ohio 9, Illinois 9, Connegticut 8, 


| URNAL OF EDUCATION. | 
d'etre than the Normal Coll. of New York City, presided over 
by Dr. Thomas Hunter. According to its last report almost 
half of the army of female teachers at present employed in the commo? 
{ 
State excellent collegiate advantages.——Dr. J.C Ridpath, of De Pauw 
Univ., has recently completed his History of the World.——Supt. Edward 
: Vincennes, will soon issue a work on political economy; title, 
t. Hailmann’s work at Laporte is being se 
patrons. There are probably stormy times 
loomington, in connection with his lect- 
| ures on political science, has arranged for an excursion to Washington, 
via the Chesapeake and Ohio. The party will start May 31.——State 
Supt. Holcombe has called a meeting of the Co. Supts. Jane 10 to 13.—— 

bd 
| = | | 

4 

MinnKSOTA.—The Stillwater High School will graduate the . 

this year: Miss Minnie Folsom, Miss Lucy 

Thelan, Patsy Burke, Albert Brunswick, and Dudley H Doe. 

___The enrollment in the Albert Lea public schools aggregates 702, and | *@ 

a 
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California 6, Vermont 5, New Jersey 5, Missouri 3, Minnesota 
8, Montana Territory 8, Tennessee 3, Maryland 3, Colorado 3, 
Kentucky 3, Wisconsin 2, North Carolina 2, Florida 2, Louisi- 
ana 2, Virginia 1, Michigan 1, Indiana 1, Delaware 1, Arizona 
Territory 1, Dakota Territory 1, District of Columbia 1. 


VERMONT. 

— Lewis Coll. was established at Northfield in 1867. The 
institution was founded in 1819 by Capt. Alden Patridge at 
Norwich. The school was known as the American Literary 
and Scientific Acad. until Nov. 6, 1884, when a charter of in- 
corporation was ted it by the State under the name of 
Norwich Univ. eavy losses by fire in March, 1866, caused 
the removal of the university to Northfield. The institution 
has contributed a large number of able officers to the army and 
navy. The president of the corporation is Col. Charles H. 
Lewis, of New York City, for whom the name of the instita- 
tion was changed a few years since. The Board of Trustees 
consists of 26 members; Hon. Dudley C. Dennison, of Royalton, 
being chairman. The present number of students is 40. The 
next Commencement is the 50th, and efforts are being made 
to celebrate in a fitting manner. 

— Brigham Acad., of Bakersfield, founded and endowed by 
the late P. B. Brigham, of Boston, under the management of 
Prof. O. 8. Johnson, is soon to close its fifth year under most 
auspicious circumstances. Nearly all the available room in 
the village is already engaged for another fall. Mr. Johnson 
is a man of energy and careful study, and merits the 
which attends his management of this institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Lyman Abbott, of the Christian Union, gives the com- 
mencement address at Lasell Sem., June 18; and Rev. Calvin 
Cutler the baccalaureate sermon, on the previous Sunday. 

— Dr. C. H. Hildreth, of Gloucester, died on Sunday, the 
17th inst. Dr. Hildreth has been one of the foremost school 
committee-men of New Eogland. Ever ready to lend a hearty 
support to all measures for the promotion of public education, 
liberal in his ideas, strong in his convictions, despising hum- 
bugs and shams, but in favor of the highest rewards for indus- 
try and true merit, his influence within official and in private 
life was ever favorable to the highest educational interests. 
His facile pen farnished many articles of more than transitory 
value, and the positions maintained were by no means doubt- 


SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Published by HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
8 ASTRONOMY. 


NEWCOMB and HOLDEN’ 


(American Science Series.) 8vo. 


Astronomy. 


OMY. i6uo. 60 cents. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. (Amer. Science Series.) 8v0. $3.00. 


The Same, Baterer Course. 12mo. $1.40. 
Zoology. |e ZOOLOGY. Revised for American 


Stadenis by PacKARD. 12mo. $1.00. 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN 


Series.) 8vo. $2 75. 


Physiology. 


Botany... 


STEP’S PLANT LIFE. 
‘ eua of Botany. 12mv. $1.25. 


WALKER’S POLITICAL 


Science series.) 8vo. $2.25. 


Political Economy The Same, Brarerer Course. (In press.) 


ROSCHER’S POLITICAL 
The Barerer Courses of the Text-Books have 


details of these sciences as would be necessary in using the larger works o 
One or more volumes of THE BRIEFER COURSE are already in 


Monte 
Maine State Normal School; Abbott 


4 
em. y 


Mich.) Schools; Meriden (Conn.) Schools ; Rochester (Minn.) Schools; and many other schools of similar 


character, and in a large number of Colleges throughout the 
can receive a SPECIMEN OOPY of an 


EOONOMY, by mall, post-pald, on remitting to the pu 


the order of addresses and discussions: 
Friday, June 6, A. M.—“ The Qualities of a good Primary Teacher 
paper by Miss M. E. Kemp of North Adams. ‘ The Needs of Ungraded 
ools ;” discussion opened by Supt. W. P. Beckwith of Adams. “Lan- 
ce of Pittsfield. Discussion, “ Is the 


Teaching ;" Supt. W. B. 
endency of our present School System to over-educate the Pak 
opened by A. Rice of Lee. “ History in the Lower Grades ; " Miss Lucy 
B. White of Curtisville. 

Afternoon.— “ Arithmetic ;" Prof, Charles F. Adams, Worcester. Dis- 
cussion, “ Successful Discipline ;” opened by F. W. Elliott of Stock- 
bridge. “ Language in the Primary School ;” by C. H. Sears, of Cheshire. 
“ More Efficient Supervision ;” by Wm. W. Abbott of Sheffield. “ Use 
of Text-Books ;" by L. 8. Pratt of Dalton. 

Bvening.—Lectare by Prof, J. T. Prince of Walthain ; subject, “ Prac- 
tical Education.” 

Saturday, 4. Discussion of the High School Curriculum ; speak 

, 4. M.— Discussion of the r4 00 F ium ; - 
ers: J. R. Brackett, North Adams; H. Rice, Pittsfield; W. P. Beckwith, 
Adams ; G. F. Mills, Greylock Institate: E. G. Baldwin, of the Spring: 
field Republican ; F. A. Hosmer, of Gt. Barrington. “ Political Econ- 
omy ;” Miss M. Millard, North Adams. “ Moral Teaching ;” Rev. I. 
Bodley of North Adams. 

The Housatonic Railroad offers free return tickets which can be ob- 
from the Secretary. 


BUCCESS | tained 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. MeApeER, Warren, R. I. 

— Mrs. Doane teaches the primary department of the school 
at Ponagansett.——Miss E. Randall teaches in Academy Dis- 
trict, West Scituate.—— Miss Angell is employed in South Scit- 
uate; D. Aldrich goes to Saundersville; and Wm. Arnold to 
Trimtown; Miss Mary E Phillips in Dist. No. 5, W. Scituate 

— Messrs. S. 8S. Sweet and H. G. Tucker have been ap- 
pointed a committee on repairs of school property, District No. 
16, North Foster. 

— The River Point school has opened for the summer term 
with Mr. Warren Green and Miss M. E. Woolsey as teachers. 

— Rev. W. N. Ackley, Supt. of Schools for Warren, will give 
the address in that town for Memorial a 

— The kindergarten at Greenwich Acad. has been very suc- 


| cessful thus far. It is now under the care of Miss Josie A. 
Reynolds. We note the following changes in the academy: 
Mrs. J. M. Brewster is preceptress in place of Miss Downing, 
who resigned in consequence of ill-health; and J. B. Hambly 
has charge of the commercial department. He taught four 
years at Fort Edward, New York. 

— Mr. A. Jencks, who for 15 years has most acceptably filled 
the office of Supt. of Schools at Pawtucket, has closed his hon- 
‘ orable record in that field, and is now succeeded by Mr, Alvin 
F. Pease, the principal of the high school. We are glad to 
chronicle such a deserved promotion. Mr. Pease is a strong 
man, and will bring experience and enterprise to the office, 
His exceeding fitness for the position has been appropriately 
recognized by the town in increasing his salary to $1,800, an 
exceptional sum for that town. The future education of New 
England can well be left in the hands of such men. 

— Rev. W. F. Ryder, of East Greenwich, recently gave a lec- 
ture in Academy Ha)! on “* Curious Myths and Delusions,” 

— Supt. Adams of Warwick advocates reading newspapers 
in the public schools, in order that pupils may be led to take 
an interest in current affairs. 


PERSONALS. 


— Ata special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Dr. Brooks, who for 17 
years was principal of the State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, founder and first president of the School of Ora- 
toryin Philadelphia. Established in 1873, and chartered in 1875, 
this school has been filling an important department in the 
field of practical education. The election of Dr. Brooks to the 

residency gives promise of a largely increased career of use- 

ulnees to the school. His broad experience as a teacher and 
organizer, his popularity as a lecturer before educational asso- 
ciations, and his influence as a writer upon metaphysical sub- 
jects, fit him for this position. 

— Many friends will sympathize with Prof. F. B. Gault, the 
Supt. of the South Pueblo schools, and the well-known editor 
of our Colorado department, who, since his residence in that 
State, has certainly been most severely afflicted. In one short 
year he has lost mother, wife, and child. Alone, he bravely 
takes up life’s duty again. Fortunately that duty lies much 
among those whose every day is an eternal lesson on hope,— 
our children, who know naught of death. 


The Same, Baterer Coursz. i2mo. $1.40.) 
CHAMPLIN’S THE YOUNG FOLKS’ ASTRON- 


The Same, Barerer Covese. 12mo. $1.50, 

| BESSEY’S BOTANY. (American Science Series.) 8v0. $2.75. 
The Same, Barerer Course. (in press.) 

McNAB’S BOTANY. Revised by Bessry. 16mo, $1.00. 
A Popular Work on the Phenom- 


been poepese with special reference to use in H 
Schools aud Academies, aud for College classes which have not time or rey = to go as thoroughly into 
e ies. 


H. 8.: Moline (1U.) H. 8.; Wilbraham 
; Providence 


ademy ; ; 
WN. J.) A. 8. ; Conn, Literar: Institution ; Phillips —- Andover, Mass. j Oil City (Pa.) H. 8. ; 


of the above, excepting ROSCHER’S POLITICAL 
ors one-half of the prices above given. 


BODY. (American Science 


ECONOMY. (American 


ECONOMY. 


2 volumes, 


fists 


SOPYRIGHTED, 1882, AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY. 


THE 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


fet. FIVE SUES, RULED PLAIN 


° Prices from three {3} to fifteen 
{15} cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


such institutions us H: (Conn.) 


DR. 
Summer 


Schools; Ann Arbor 
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illustrating the new 
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8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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highest tpeed of which the anpabte, 


INSTITUTE, 


either or all the lan 
ior 


French, German, Italian, 


SAUVEUR’S 
ollege of Languages. 


REMOVAL FROM AMHERST, MASS., 


TO THE 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


THE NINTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue SIX WEEKS. 


The languages taught are, in the Adult's Department: French 
Latin, and Greek ;—in the Children’s Department, French and German. 
French and German Lectures will 
Prof. Sta@er, and by Prof. F. Lutz. 


The Turrion is, for adults attending the school for the first time, $18 for the whole course in 
$9.00 for those attending the school a second time. The tuition 


and 


German, Italian, Spanish, 
be given by Dr. L. Sauveur, Dr. O. FAULHABER, 


Spanish tables will be formed. Members of the Faculty and 


by other methods 
. ancient pupils familiar with German or French will preside at the tab! Th lying f 
The Allem Method ” bas received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughout the board to Mr. W. G. De Barli 
country. ,Frincipals and others interested are invited to send their addresses, and cireulars giving particulars | 5041 at the table, BLLB, ngton, Vt., ought to say what language —— to 
THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
Wanted. 


Have you seen this remarkable work? 
Horace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia? 


Just suited to this telegraphic age. 
Everybody delighted with it. Selis at sight. 


Statesmen, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers. 
Teachers, Mechanics, and Children use it. 
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a ful. For nearly a quarter of acentury Dr. Hildreth has been 
"tg : | the cordial friend and staunch supporter of public schools, and 
— his death is an event of more than local significance. 
a — Ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain will repeat his address on 
; Greek, in reply to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the fac 
7 —_— ‘ulty and students of Phillips Acad., Andover, Mass., on Fri- 
7 | day evening, the 23d inst. 
. — The Berkshire Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its eighteenth 
_ ;session at Pittsfield, Mass., June 6 and 7. The following ‘is 
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Summer Art 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


ROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS! 
200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS 
Recreation and Instruction Combined, 


Cover the whole feld of Political and Physical Geog. 
The most popular aid ever presented the teacher. 


From the Earliest Times to 1848.' 25.000 sets sold in six months. 


State Schoo] Commissioner of Ohio, ana every teacher 


SILK. BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


Recommended by 


, Eight volumes, small octavo, la: 400 fi Send for circular and price-list 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. Price reduced from ‘early $60 to only | One Dollar at every | LCORATION of DAY aut 
36.00 per — 75 cts. per volume. Volume| wan & RIDDLE, Columbus, Ohio. U. 8. His-| DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
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School; bmw . ater of the City of Boston Freehand/ This isthe only complete American edition of TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


§ chool was established in 1 an primary 
object graded course of ‘Instruction in the 
branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 


this magnificent work, which is known as the best popa 
lar history of France. The cost of importation is $36 00, 
and the only other American edition (which is incom 
plete, covering only five of the eight volumes here 


SCHOOL 


beet desirous of teaching the same. given, and not including even the French Revolu 
is)also given in Ollland Water-color Paint- Zhe present ecttion B O O 
una ged, and includes the more than four hun ——— 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. | illustrations of the Roglish edition, aad K S 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year fgr 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr BaRTLETT. in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
BARTLETT, 


its convenience of form, for reading and the library 
shelves, is superior to any other edition published. 

Guizot is one of the most brilliant writers 
whose pen has ever pictured the events of history. 
His pages fairly glow with eloquent fire. One tbrilis. 
as he reads, and follows on, page after page, as he 
would an entrancing romance of Scott or Dickens. 
And what more inviting subject could be chosen for 
such a writer than the history of France?—France, the 
home of Chevalier Bayard.and the great Napoleon : 
of Joan of Arc, and Lafayette ; of the Huguenots, and 
the execrable monsters of St Bartholomew's Day of 
Voltaire, and Bossuet; of Fenelon, Racine, and 8t. 
Pierre. 


And, probably, never was historical work 
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The Amherst College Summer School of Languages 


At AMHERST, MASS., will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue FIVE WEEKS. 


Members of the School of Languages will have free admission to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natural His- 
address m. and the Library of the College. 


Prot. W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD ROSENTHAL, Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans. 
Author o ’ 
i i in vi i tion with his Publishers, Messrs. Estrzs & Launiat of Boeton, will personally conduct The Summer 
of Modern at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will Sve 
The Classes meet daily for French, German, and Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammati owledge 


aduate aft term. 
ej oe All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD ROSENTHAL, Mersterscuarr Bureau, 299 Wasuineton Srrext, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—‘The Best”—Planned by HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
Pret ARNOLD GUYOT "ELD. EpiTors special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 
De ts, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz.: “ Public Law.’’ etc., by Prest. T. D. yoy. tof. 
It History,” by Hon. Horace LL D., and Hon. Avex. H. STEVENS, LLD.; “ Botany,” etc., by 
b Prof. W P M.D.. LL.D., ete.. ete, etc. It has 2000 eminent contribators from all parts of America and 
Bust,” ont ean original American Cyclopedia.’ It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price Don’t to examine 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz.: 


dertual,’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W. Gladstone, LL.D, 
to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it.” etc.— Prof. F. J. Child, LL.D. “The amount of ’ Pret. MB. 


yy C. LL.D. More accurate know! 
Harvard University, ion. Charles Prancte Adame «: More Information than can be found in any other,” ete — Prest. 7. 
«Tes a valuable mine of information,” ete.—- Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL Witham LL.D. 
Brown University, “ y of matter,” etc.— Prest. Samuel C. Bartlett, LL D Lucid, able, ant ” etc.— Hon. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Oaloulated to serve an excellent, parpove,” ete — Prest. 4. D. White, LL.D. of Pref LL.D. 
Dartmouth, Sa rio to work of the kind,” ete.— Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. “A stwor of Chadbourne LL.D. 
thesaurus of knowledge,” eto.— Preat, dlezis Caldwell, LL, D. work of the kind,” eto Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 
Williams, “ heer the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. W. 8. Clark, LL.D. “ The high value,” etc. — Wh LLD. 
“A at ~ ountof useful knowledge.” etc.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, A co om stney 
Cornell University, Not saualod by any other.” etc.— Hm. Joseph P. Bradley, LL D. Extreme y 
honor to the country,” ete. Rt. Rev Horatio Potter, LL.D. «It ie superior to all othere,” Prest, B. Robin-on, 
Amherst, «By far the best,” otc — Hon. Alewander H. Stevens, LL D. mplete, ete. MR. Waite, LL D, Chief Justice. 
“ke beat we have,” Wendell Pullip, LL D. them Prests We 
Hamilton, “The encomlams are just,” ete.— Prof. _ wapply a want long felt,” ete — U.S. Grant. LL.D. 
Rochester Univ., ‘‘ It is peeriess work,” ete.— Prest. J. H. Senive, « It is invaluable,” ete.— Prest. J, L. M. Ourry, LL.D. 
— Pre. —_ of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily ‘Every teacher needs such a work, and I id like to every household,”’— 
Richmond, do, “It work which Hon, A. R. Spoford, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL D , Late Supt. of Boston Pubsic Schools. 


- J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New Work. 
2: PAIROMILD, a7 Franklin Street, Besten, Mass, 


Por particulars to obtain or sell tt, etc., address 


| 

j 

by 

For further information and programs, 

| 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Awthor. Publisher. Price 
Algebra for nners. Michael © W Bardeen,8 N $75 
Twenty Years of Congress. 2 vols. ° Blaine H Bill Pub Co, Nor. Ct ea 3 75 
Catholic Child’s Bible Hi Jobn A Boyle, Boston 
Rise and Fallof Political P Hlanc hard Nat. School Co,NY 
Archibald Malmaison. . ° ° ° . Hawthorne Funk & Wagnalis,N Y 15, 75 
Notes on Versification. Gian, Heath & Co, Boston 
The Am. University. argess P 
A Confederate Soldier in ring Dodd Mead & Co, N 3 50 
Seven Great Monarchies. 3 v Rawiiason John B Alden, NY set 2 40 
The Way of the Worid. Murray Harper & Bros, N 20 
Esther. pton Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
A Roman Singer. Crawford Houghton, Mifflin & Co,Bos1 2b 
Margaret Puller Oseoli. J 4 nson “ 425 
Handbook of Am Authors. . Adams “ 75 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. Colburn 35 
Manual of SchoolLawscef NY. . EL & Co, NY 25 
Manners and Social U Sherwood Harper & 
German Manual. Part Ruensler Henry Holt & Co, NY 

Our Famous Women. Subs. Book by 20 Authors. A D Worthington & Co, Hartfd,Ct 
Lesson and Complete Speller. Reed 
Health Manuals. First Series. Keen P Blackiston, Son & Co, Phila 1 25 
Complete Spelling Book. ° Hazen Ginn Heath & Co, Boston 26 
Methods of Teaching Geography. - ° Crocker Boston Sch. Supply Co, Rost 
Bancroft's Fifth Rea‘er. AL Bancroft & Co, San Fran 
Phitli Curtis Harper & Bro, NY se 
aide Book to Earo e 
Guide to Correct tonqnege. > ° ° ° Bell G H Bell, Battle Creek, Mich 
Caasell’s Gaide to Paris. Cassell & Co, N 40 
r Ch ribner’s 
Doe E B Treat, N 1 50 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Domne A Work For — In 
sending for a new supply of Compound Oxy- 
gen, a gentleman at Walnut, Iowa, says: 


** I cannot al without it, as i¢ is doing such a 
grand work forme. You would not belseve me to be the 
same miserable man I was @ year to see me now, 
lam ing so fast in Acsh. 1 weigh more now than J 
ever did in my life before, but I still have pains through 
my lungs when | do any work; other ways I am 
feeling as well as ever I did. 


Our Treatise on Compound Ozygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative t, and 
a large record of surprising cures in sump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the important 
announcement of Sheldon & Co., New York, 
on the second page of Taz JouRNAL of this 
week. The new Text-Books of this old and relia- 
ble house are among the best books for school 
use published in this country. They include 
the modern series of School Readers in five 
books. Olney’s arith metics, Sheldon’s Graded 
Examples in Arithmetic, Shaw’s New History 
of English and American Literature (jast 
ready), Avery’s Complete Series on the Natural 
Sciences, Hill’s Rhetoric and Logic, Lossing’s 
U. 8. Histories, Hooker’s Physiologies, Haven’s 
Mental Philosophy, (new edition), Alden’s 
Science of Government, and many others of a 
standard character. All the books of this 
house are bound with the new patent binding; 
all the leaves are secured by rivets passed 


through platesof metal. They will wear much 
longer than books bound in the ordinary way. 
Send for complete catalogue and price-list. 


In teaching Geography topically every 
teacher needs a compilets and well arranged list 
of topics, such as are given in Mr. King’s 
“Schedule of Topics.” His arrangement is 
endorsed by our best educators. The “ Re- 
vised Edition ’’ having been exhausted, a 
copyrighted edition has been prepared, im- 
proved and enlarged, containing the titles of 
300 selected books on the Science and Methods 
of teaching Geography, Books of Travel for 
Children, for Adults, Lilustrated Books, etc, 
The Schedule is now in use in various Gram- 


marand Normal Schools. Price 10 cts. each, 
60 cts. per doz , $3.00 per hundred. Address 
Chas. F King, Lewis School, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ments of Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 
at the University of Vermont,at Burlington, Vt. 
The 9:h session from July 7 to August 15th, — 
in Tox JounnaL. The faculty is made up 
of strong men, — rare teachers in their several 
departments. The children’s department is 
unique, —see testamonials in programme. The 
prospects are admirable. Nearly 300 have 
already engaged board at Burlington for the 
session, and the probable attendance will be 
at least 500. The delightful location at Bur- 
lington of the University where the sessions are 
to be held makes this college one of the most 
inviting places in this country to spend the 


Summer. Send to Dr. L. Sauveur 
grams,—Burlington, Vt. 


U8 SCHOLL AIDS contain utifa) 
O Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Garde 


1; .; 40 sample School 


Bend for Circular of Educational Portraits. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Strate NorMAL SCHOOL, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq_., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 


— The value of the grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus of Pennsylvania’s 26 colleges is 
$4,000,000. 


—I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for dry 
Catarrh (to which every Eastern persons is 
subject who comes to live in a high altitude). 
It has proved a cure in mycase. B. F. M. 
ere: Denver, Col. (Easy to use. Price 

cls. 


— Of 308 colleges in this country, 155 use 
the Roman, 144 the English, and 34 the Con- 
tinental pronunciation. 


—‘*We know Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
will cure Heart Disease. 30 years, use and 
many persons of prominence testifying prove 
it.”’—Readville, Press. $1 per bottle at drug- 


—In 1882 the total receipts from invested 
fands and tuition fees in all the U. 8. colleges 
(365) were $4,788,356. 


IuportTantT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 

— The grounds, buildings, and apparatus of 
the 35 coileges in Ohio are valued at $3,000,000. 


—I dropped my pen and listened to the wind. 
Wordsworth. 
The maker’s name engraved on it I find 


— Princeton has the largest telescope of any 
college in this country, costing $26,000. 


—I have suffered from Catarrh to such an 
extent that I had to bandage my head to quiet 
the pain. I was advised by Mr. Brown, of 
Ithaca, to try Ely’s Cream Balm. When suf- 
fering with Catarrb or cold in the head I have 
never found its equal.—C. A. Cooper, Danby, 
N. ¥. (Apply with finger. Price 50 cents.) 


—TIllinois has 28 colleges ; the grounds, 
buildings, and apparatus of which are valued 
at $2,500,000. 


— No disease can show such quick results as 
Heart Disease; do not delay: Dr. Graves’ Heart 


Regulator is a specific. $1.00 per bottle at 
druggists. 


— The population of the seven nees of 
Dominion of Canada is 4,352,080. 

Apvice To MotTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
ebildren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it uces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very plessant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrheea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle, 


WARREN 
Intellectual Arithmetic 


UPON THE 


INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


The Editors of the New Edition have tried to make the COLBURN 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION more apparent and attractive; they have made 
the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the book, and have carefully re- 
vised all questions which related to prices and coins now out of date. They 
have introduced two new chapters which form a good connecting link between 


Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


It is believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 
systematic, and every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 


The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and 


Greek, followed by their ion, word for 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics, Specimen eand Catal 
416 CHARLES DK SI 


free. 
.VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiolo 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


ge” Send for Circular. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 23, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. 


Price per Number, 30 cents, 


Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO.. Publishers 708 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


STEEL 


EPH PILLOTTS @ 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 CuambBers New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text 
nee Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 


CAMPBELLS READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
First AND SECOND Books. 


ALLEN'S COMPOSITION Books, 


Nos I. anp II. 


We would call the attention of all Edu- 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long ex enced by 
teachers of every grade. Other books In course of 
preparation. Any information to the above 


will 
~- given on application, by letter or 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
906 Chambers St., N. ¥. City. 


School Books Bought, Sold,and Exchanged. 468m 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue, 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
134 Nassau St., New Vork City. 


AUTHORS, 


suould send stamp for circular to LITERARY BUREAU, | $4 
463 cow 


162 La Balle Street, Ch 


Agents Wanted. 


ANTED 
War ERS of enterprise to operate as GEN- 


ERAL AGENTS! and train others to intro- 
duce a new work of remarkable merit and great 
ability. Positions are worth $1.000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Address, giving full particulars of experience, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD Bros., Pabs., 79 Milk 
Street, Boston. 405 tf 

Teachers 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT. 


wishing a lucrative and healthy business 
during vacation, cannot do better than address 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., RooHESTER, N. Y. 


ADIES \AJHITE [| JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® * ever pub’d 


N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
.. tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulers, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. Sint 
OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. Fueroner, M.D., en- 
titled “* Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 

81 KILBY Boston, Mass, 


461 tf 
Send six cents for » and 
receive free a costly of goods 

* which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in th 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 

At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 4572s 


TO THE RIGHT MAN 

Who will invest $1800, will be = a half.interest in a 
desirable school p in Lilinois, and balf of the 
4000 annual profit, and, of his 
ply HIRAM ORCUTT, 


i 
334 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i “ARROLEL W. CLARK, VX. £. 223 Franklin St., 
| 
te PENS. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES -( 
| | 
| 
= 
470 ‘Gawley Be, Boston. 
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promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergar. Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LySTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Pennsyivania. Educational 


Business Transacted in evety State andj Territory. 


pest TEACHERS, aca ronren, 


. GLENROIE MoQUEEN, Lebanon, Mo., 
oir “Through the agency of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, I have secured an excellent sita- 
ation. I most heartily thank you for yews prompt and 

erous dealings with me, and would urge all teach- 
ers wishing to better their condition, to secure the ser- 
vices of the Bureau, as Western school boards are 
securing Eastern teachers through this agency.” 
The Manager of this Bureau has an experience 
of over twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


L. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instruction; recommends 
parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 


23 U York 
Times Building 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
sapplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub. 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern 8 Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining tions. 

3. Sells or rents school pro es. 

Appili and circular sent on request. 
Address ait 

STOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 
‘‘ calls for teachers’ at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 


Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
ERACHERS 
Auerican « European T 
supplies, without Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. 


N.B.—Board 
ond and Real Estate Directory, City, 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want meas igher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those destring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


240 as (1) 


462 zz 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither tims nor ex in 
gotting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of ng just what you want. 
467 tf LEMMO BRO , Kansas City, Mo. 


Of $10—$50 to every send- 
REWARD! 


expense. send circulars to 
CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENCY, CxH10AG0, ILL, 


N. B.—W Schools 
ont © want all kinds of 


Miss Mavanetre E. Eppy, Room 37 Evans 
House, Boston, an experienced and successful 
teacher of elocution, is prepared to give a por- 
tion of her time to drilling public and private 
schools for public exhibitions and graduating 
exercises. She teaches the Monroe and Guil- 
mette Systems of Elocution and Voice Culture; 
also the Delsarte System of Dramatic Action. 
She will go into cities and towns in the vicinity 
of Boston to meet teachers and pupils, if de- 
sired. Overtaxed teachers at this season of 
the year will find the help Miss Eddy is pre- 
pared to render very valuable. She will be 
pleased to correspond with teachers or pupils 
in regard to the matter, and arrangements can 
be made with her to meet the scholars at the 
school, if desired. For schools at a distance 
from Boston, the most satisfactory way is to 
have her come to the town or city and remain 
during whatever time is necessary. Mies Eddy 
is a graduate of the Boston University School 


of Oratory, class of ’79; receives pupils in elo- 
cution at m 37, Evans House, 175 Tremont 
street, Boston. 


Tue office of the Pennsylvania Agency of A. 
8. Barnes & Co, Publisher of the New National 
Series of School Books, has been removed from 
930 Market Street, to 1,026 Arch Street, Phila- 


delphia, where we shall be happy to see all 
our friends. A P. Flint, General Agent. 


Amone the few who have found their prem- 
ises too small to accommodate their trade is 
the Fountain Ink Co., manufacturers of Caw’s 
Ink. This enterprising concern has removed 
to 62 Cliff Street, where it occupies three exten- 
sive floors, and where a scene of the greatest 
activity prevails. Probably not in the history 
of the ink business has an ink sprung into 
prominence so rapidly as Caw’s Black Fluid, 


especially in schools where it is now quite gen- 
erally used. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 

An old ph retired from practice, having had 
by an East Tndia missionary the 
ala of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections: 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 

Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


PRING, the time for institut 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Organ has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co.; 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


601 Wassineton St. Boston, Mass. 


Ihave a positive | 
: ds of cases of the worst kind an 
pave been cured. Indeed, so 
ite , that I will send TWO BOTTL 
VALUABLE TREA 


ent proprietors. and is the 
result of experiments, 
based upon many years 6x- 
perience as Pharmacists. 
It is wholly different from 
all other preparations 
ever used for these 
troubles: being perfectly 
barmiess and agreeable ; 
offering in those respects 
a marked contrast to the 
DANGEROUS AND HARM- 
FUL LIQUIDS. SNUFFS, 
AND 
DEeRS, the finger 
into the Send 
for circular. 60 cents at 
Druggists. 60 cents by mail registered. 

470d ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all Ages. 


A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis and 
Consumption. 


a. IT BANISHES COUGHS (acute 
or chronic) and BREAKS 
COLDS like magic; IT CURES, in fact, where 
Other remedies have failed; its great efficacy 


HAS BEEN PROVED and its superiority ex- 
tensively ACKNOWL Eda ED. 


a@-Children derive great benefit fro 
soothing properties when suffering with _ 
and Whooping Cough. i. Every family shou 
keep it in readiness. Price, +. and $1 per bottle— 
it, cheapest. Sold by all Druggists. 


©. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Curein one minute. 
German | Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


: 
To Madison. 

THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 

If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
ning Car, Palace Sleeping Ca 

. Northwestern Dinin 
and Parlor Cars are ron its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon. ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This a gm f will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

For all particulars required, and for a copy of “A 
Summer Holiday,” write to the GEN. PASSENGER 
AGENT ©. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. They will be sent 
Sree of charge. 449 30 & 


Attention! 


TEAOHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, are advised that 


The Boston & Albany 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 ; good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884. 
Tickets will be stamped for return pas- 
sage by RB. R. Agent at Madison without 


charge. 
E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt., 
Iu Charge of Passenger Traffic. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
14 Catalogues on application. cow 


AND NOT 


BIRCHS ~ KEY 
WILLWIND ‘7 ANY WATCH WEAR CUT 
. Cirerlars 


The undersigned, Manager of the New 
Enetanp Bureau or Epvcation, de- 
signs to be present at the meeting of the 
Nationa EpucaTionat AssociaTIon, 
at Mapison, Wis., July 15 to 18; and 
also at the meeting of the American In- 
STITUTE AT Martua’s VINEYARD, July 
T and 8 ; and will be happy to meet and 
aid school officers who desire to’ employ 
first-class teachers in any department 
of school work, for the ensuing year, 
and all teachers who desire to be so em- 
ployed. It is very important for our mem- 
bers who seek the best positions to attend 
these meetings to give opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews with employers. 

For circulars and berths on the Pull. 
man train that leaves Boston July 12, for 
Madison, application may be made to me. 


HIRAM ORCUTT. 
Boston, May 13, 1884. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Musio offers 3 Courses. 


ven Calendar, containing full par- 
Muss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll i tory Schools 
Normal os, &o. 


COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 
PROFESSIONAL... 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth ae Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES, 344 ax 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
PES POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


catalogues address 
Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
C Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for ¥ Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . CO. V. Spear, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
- For circular and further particulars apply at the 


1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. AT For Both Sexes. 
458 E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. 
HAM, Mass. 
The next term wil] begin with entrance 


4° 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
188 ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. 
For Both Sexes. Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
5 For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass. 
ESTFIELD, 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
1 a th, N. H. The next term will begin on 
ursiay, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. ©. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 2s 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOS, R. 


course of 
vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MonGax, Prin. 


PBEPARATORY. 


Sent Free. 
EK. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! “seme tree. 
(new) N. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


branches. 
and Classical, Address & Principals. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Late Publications. 


FOR CLASS USE. The Song Wave, The Wavelet. 

A Rchool Readers. The Normal Music Oourse. Hooks and Charts. 

epherd’s Historical Keader. Actence Primers, Hist. Primers, Literature Primers. 
Leafets Landmarks of English Literature. 

an upplementary 

Appletons’ Stemenntar Keading (Charts. Roemer’s Uours de Lecture et de Traduction. 
Appiectons’ Standard Geographies. FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 
Appletons’ Stacdard Penmansbip. Bain’s Education as a Science 
ippletons’ Standard Writing (harts, Johonnot’s and Practice of Teaching. 
© Model Wop) -Books, with Siding Baldwin's Art of School Management. 


Stickney’s Language Series. Speacer’s Education. 
Krasi’s in Drawing. odgsen’s Errors in the Use of Rogtish. 


Harkness’s Standard Latia Grammar. Rrigh’s Graded Instruction in English. 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Course for First Year. The Kaglish Grammar of Wm. Uebbett. 


Frieze’s Editions of Vergil. The Orthoepist. The Verbalist. 
Cornetius Hepes. Lincoln's Ovid, Northend’s Memory Gems, Choice Thoughts, and 


reysprieg’s Cumulative Method ta German. Gems of Thought. 
named abvve are all late padiications, with which every live Teacher should be acquainted. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, YEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAY FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Readers. Pranklin N York. 
Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. | yust Published, 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. Leaflets from Motley 4 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book teography Course. 

Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 
oice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
adapted School use 


Bteele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
ae Send for Catalogues. 

LoTuHROoP MOTLEY, especially to 
and home reading. 


A. B4HNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New England, 
Boston. 
Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 


82 Bromfield St., 


J. H. B U T LE R, historteal fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The 81 of den; The Bi hy of William the 
925 Chestnut x Lagden 4 = 


Fire ships. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA, Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 370. 


WORCESTER’S NEW sPELLERS, A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Bng., 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SULENTLFIO TEXT- 
Huxiey’s Lesseusin Kiem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 4.10 
Roscee’s Lessons in Kiem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70 
Jeven’s Kiementary Lessensin Legic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s Kiem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educationa: Catalogue sent free on appiicaiwn. 
15422 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ious, 

Publish Vaiuabdie Bouks by W. F. OOLLLER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
VUTLINES OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GKEAT KVEATS OF BISTUKY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
SUHOUL SERIES OF READERS. 
VAFOKD SUADAL-SCHOUL TKACHEKS’ BIBLES, 


Denu fur Catsogues, 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


ners of 
PRANG'S AMER. TEXI-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


° Adopted by Boston 
u “SENSE, School Board 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
war For Catalogue and particulars address 


» &e., &e. 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
COwPERTHWAIT & Co,|_ Suly School PorTER & COATES, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST Publish PHILADELPHIA 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, TIME IN FIFTY YEARS, 
MONROE S Supplem’y Readers. 628 Cheataut h L k Bes 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Scott's Lady of the Lake.| 14216 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. | Rdited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. | Astor Place, Baker's Natural Phi Sites 
WARREN'S New Geographies. The lilustrations are from the ele-| Raub’s Arithmetics. 
GREENE'S New Grammurs. | 15 Bromfield St. | gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- ORK. \eoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. mas. ’ Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics.” pried, 75 to Blair’s Rhetoric ; Brown's Algebras 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. ers an oo cers examina- Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. yong | 48 cts. Raub's Language Series. 
153 Wabash Ave. J. R. OSCOOD & co., CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political 
PARKER'S Arithmotical Charte. CHICAGO. Tremont Street, Boston. Dickens’s Child’s History England 
Nati i Subscripti A 
OLARK & MAYNARD, Room Wall Maps| HOW th: 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. Order all PERIODICALS American 
— => and Foreign, at CLuB Rares. Send 


Leighten’s History of Rome ; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; i 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 


Miutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. 1. 5M 
151 Wabash Av., 111 Devonshire Boston. 
COLLINS & BROTHER. 


414 Broadway, + « « MEW YORK. 8 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy, First Lessons, § .50 
Parker’s Natural Philosephy (Plympton), 

Snell’s Olmsted’s School Astrovomy, . . 
Sneli’s Oimsted’s College Astronomy, New ed. 2.00 
Kimba:l’s Olmsted’s College Philosophy, 3.12) 416 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


TO stamp for complete Catalogne Teach- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds, 
A HENRY D. 4) & CO. 

253 as 18% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


New Book for High Schools 3 Academies. 


A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Designed for Academies, High Schools, Business Colleges, and Counting - Rooms. 


By JAS. B. THOMSON, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF A MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


320 pages. Price for Introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy sent on receipt of price. 

This work is intended to follow the aathor’s “COMPLETE GRADED ARITAMETIC,” or any other 
Arithmetic of similar grade, and carries forward the various topics begun in that, to their practical ) Mn mo 
tion in the different Py ee of business. The shorter methods employed by expert accountants are given, 
the subjects involving Percentage are explained, with Stock Exchange, Banking, Clearing House and Custom 
House business, Averaging Accounts, Partoership Settlements, etc., all of which are treated in the clear and 
peng =a style peculiar to this author. It will be exceedingly valuable to the business man as a manual 

reference. CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 734 Broadway, New York. 
H. I. SMITH, N.E. Agent, 111 Devonshire &t., Boston, 561 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Season ........ Term of six Weeks. 

College Students, Congas, La and all who are interested in Reading and Speak- 
img. Popular resort oo the Lake Shore, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry. beautifal, accessible. 
Regular and special courses. Thorough instruction in Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Extempo- 
rancous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Reading. Recitation, and Oratory. Five instructors, each 
& specialist. Kates}for tuition aod boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. H. BECH 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR'S SESSION, 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


of Elocution at e 
Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 6 weeks. Those wishing to join the Bchool 
send names Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, Col/ege wf 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr, Sauveur’s Works from F. W. Curisteex, New York City: Car. 
Sonoznaor, Boston, Mas,; Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; & Co., Cincinnati, 
4 new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to Augast 15). This work 
begins with a stady on French pronanciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes. 


The Student's Topical Shakespeare, 


THIRTY-SEVEN PLAYS. 
Analyzed and Topicaliy Arranged for the Use of 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, Ete, 

By Henny J. Fox, D.D. 
This volume aims to meeta want long felt and ac- 
knowledged, both by individuals and libraries It is 
exhaustive, embracing over five thousand subjects, 
80 arranged as to be available for quotation without the 
delay ever consequent upon imperfect memory and 
tis a royal octavo of 675 pages, convenient in form 
and beautiful in mechanical execu'ion. No expense has 
been ory to make it worthy a place in every library. 
ts a work that has never performed before, 
although much needed .”"—Cieveland Leader 
The value of such a work can hardly be overesti 
y subscription only. Active, reliable agents 
wanted. Descriptive circulars on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 21. 


SONG WORSHIP | 
“70| Sunday School Song Book, 


L. 0, EMERSON anv W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 35 cts.; $30 per hundred, 


The advent of a new Sunday-school Song Book by 

two such men as are the gentlemen above-named, is a 
ble event. 

=. EMERSON stands confessedly in the front 
rank of church-mnsic composer, and Mr. Sherwio 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success 
in the compiling of the best-known Sunday school mu. 
sic books, and has for years had charge of the musical 
department at 


CHAUTAUQUA 
her famous assemblies of Sunday school workers. 
fee words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary — =f 
school ~ jingles,” and are dignified without being dull. 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 

The Musto is of abigh order. Superintendents wil 
be pleased with the InpEX OF SUBJECTS, of which 
there is a great bey 

Minierens cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed post-free for twenty-five 


COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF | cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


471 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Lil. 

az J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISE 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atiases (1 vols.), 750. to $295 

The E Series (30 vols.), 

The lotonce Series (18 vols.), 4 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 

of Biograp (new ed. 6.00 

1.28 

Leffingwell’s E lassics chools, 1. 

Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und » 1.25 


to 
Home Reading. 75 


with specimen pages. mailed application 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co 


19 “iurray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, Sc. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


233 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


Rammelsberg’s Chemical Analysis. 
8vo. Cloth. $2 25. 

GUIDE TO A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, especially of Minerals 
and Furnace Products Illustr. by Examples. By 
C. F. Rammelsberg. Translated by J. Towler, M.D. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Publish 


NEW YORK, 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
(21 VoLumMEs.) 


In sets and single volumes, with and without Plates. 
Cheap editions and Library editions in cloth and 
fine bindings. 


Will publish shortly, 

A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. 
MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa... ... $200 

A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTBY. By Dr Hermann KOLBr, 
Prof. of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated and edited from the second German 
edition by Prof. T. 8. HomPrIpe#, in the University 
of Wales, a spectra and nu- 
merous wood-engravings (over pages). 
12mo, cloth .........: tl $2.50 


price, 50 cents. 
Ready in June: 


By Epwakp E.uis. 


Ready in June: 


Drawing. 
Schools. In 12 Nam 


Olroulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SauvauR, Burlington, Vt. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 
ANNOUCEMENTS. 


TEL, | Ready in June: 
ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, Entirely new. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with engravings and colored plates. 
About 208 pp. Fallcloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 85 cents. Exchange 


Adapied to Common and High Schools, 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Introduction and sample copy price, 50 conte m 


uare 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 
price, 30 cents, 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING. Industrial and Free Hand 
By Miss spe aoe SULLIVAN, Teacher of Drawing in the Cincinnati Public 

I~ Catalogue free on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


| Specimen pages free. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.765 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
| Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
| 


